




















Junior H. S. books for : ( 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


by McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, 
and Birge 

Continuing the five-fold program of the first six grades, 

these junior high school books emphasize American music 

in relation to the world scene. 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
A vivid introduction to the music of our neighbors every- 
where in the world. 


AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 
America’s contribution to the common music heritage of 
the world. 

Comprehensive in their variety of types, periods, com- 
posers, these books provide a flexible program to suit 
all the needs of the Junior High School. 

With special music appreciation and creative materials 
prepared by Marion Bauer and Douglas -Moore. 

And outstanding artwork which serves to enhance ap- 
preciation of the relationship among the arts. 


With RECORDS, Albums 7 and 8, 4 records in each, by Te: 
Columbia Records. Cat 
James L. Mursell’s BES] 
—Cl 


MUSIC and the CLASSROOM i 
TEACHER ™ 


Written especially for the classroom teacher without and 
formal music training. Music specialists, supervisors, able 
administrators find it richly rewarding for the keen in- 
sight it presents into the problems the teacher faces in 
bringing music into her classroom. struc 


Music] For Young Listeners neo 


by Lillian E. Baldwin 
(author of A Listener’s Anthology of Music) 


Three appreciation books for intermediate grades: 
THE GREEN BOOK ‘THE CRIMSON BOOK THE BLUE BOOK Se 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER m 


appreciation for junior high school 


Write for information ' ompany 








and free literature on 45 East 17 Street (3) NEW YORK R 
these new books. 221 East 20 Street (16) CHICAGO 

707 Browder Street (1) DALLAS 

709 Mission Street-(3) §| SAN FRANCISCO DIVIS 
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These RCA Victor record catalogs 


Soot 


help enrich the curriculum 


Teachers will find RCA Victor Record 
Catalogs . . . ““THE MUSIC AMERICA LOVES 
BEST”. . . and the “‘REQUEST CATALOG” 
—crammed full of selections that will 


enrich classroom lessons. 

The complete alphabetical cross- 
teference by title, composer, artist and 
musical form . . . current releases . . 
and musical category section—will en- 
able educators to locate quickly records 
and albums particularly valuable for in- 
struction in the classroom. 

While the greatest use of phonograph 
recordings among schools has been in 

















MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOGS peer se a 


Send for these valuable FREE RCA Victor Record Catalogs 
now. You’ll find them the handiest record references available. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 





the field of music, records are useful as 
teaching aids for classes other than music. 


For example, record material that is 
valuable in teaching history may also be 
used by teachers of speech to develop a 
more critical consideration of speech 
among pupils. Teachers of music may 
use the material to indicate the relation 
of music to drama. Teachers of drama 
may be interested in using the recording 
as a good example of proper inflection 
and emphasis. 


Several complete sets of RCA Victor 





Operattas 
Negro Spirituals 
Grand Opera 


Overtures 
Preludes 
Quartets 
Quintets 
Sacred Music 


Orchestral 
Instrumental 
Vocal 
Operatic 
Narrative 


Records are available for self-instruction 
or classroom teaching of various foreign 
languages. Many unusual types of RCA 
Victor Recordings have been prepared 
for specific purposes, such as the Record 
Library for Elementary Schools .. . 
Catholic Educational Recordings . . . the 
“Little Nipper” series of storybook al- 
bums . . . and many others. 


Thus, with the various uses of re- 
cordings in different fields of teaching, 
school administrators are finding that 
well-directed expenditures for RCA 
Victor Records are a wise investment. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. N-55 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me RCA Victor Record Catalogs THE MUSIC 
AMERICA LOVES BEST and the REQUEST CATALOG. 
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Wills Music presents THE MOST PROGRESSIVE ORCHESTRAL 
METHOD EVER PUBLISHED 


EASY STEPS om ORCHIESTRA 


co by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


A Course for Beginning String Players, Suitable for Class or Individual Instruction 
er any Combination of Violins, Violas, Cellos and String Basses. 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA is a new method which aims to develop musicianship. Its content has been carefully chosen to 
help the beginner discover music and to discover himself musically. Expressive playing is the goal at all times. aS 


Published for VIOLIN ¢ VIOLA e CELLO eo BASS. ..................cccccececeeeeeeeeeeseeees 75 ea. 
TEACHER’S BOOK (Piano Accompaniment & Full Score)........ 3.50 


S Lenoy Anderson's NEWEST MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA , 


THE WALTZING CAT SARABAND 


An unusual treatment of an old classical dance containing 
typical examples of Anderson’s modern style Result is an inter- 
esting blend of old and new 
Set A 3.00 Set B 4.50 Set € 6.00 Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 

Both Recorded by Leroy Anderson (Decca 16005 16006) 


A STIRRING ORCHESTRAL WORK TO HIGHLIGHT YOUR PROGRAM 
PRELUDE & FUGUE in D Minor HANDEL-KINDLER 


Kindler has adapted two excerpts of Handel into a Prelude and Fugue, scoring the work for modern instru- 
mentation and preserving Handel's clear-cut, straight-forward style. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 Full Score 1.00 


& BRILLIANT NEW ADDITIONS TO YOUR BAND REPERTOIRE! Be 


SUNNYLAND OVERTURE THE WHISTLING BOBBY ~~ 

by Joseph Olivadoti by Pete Alman — Band arr. by Philip J. Lang 22222255 

An opening majestic theme in 4/4 time leads into a beav- A sprightly, musical novelty featuring a captivating melodic ~*~ eS 
tiful andante minor melody. The third movement introduces strain for the piccolo, depicting the “Whistling Bobby.” 
a waltz followed by a sparkling allegro and closes with an The number is replete with colorful instrumental contrasts 





Like a stately cavalier, this feline gentleman dances to a grace- 


ful melody constructed on the meowing of a cat 








impressive grandioso in 6/8 meter. and will top your program. Ss 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 
CIRCUS TIME FIRST SWEDISH A Trumpeter’s Lullaby 
by Philip J. Lang RHAPSODY by Leroy Anderson 
by Erik Leidzen 
A DESCRIPTIVE ' y 
, ae on CAD ASD A colorful, melodic composition based on A solo trumpet plays e bugle-call melody 
RINGMASTER. Five exciting movements Scandinavian folk tunes. Encompasses pas- over a lullaby played by the rest of the 
with colorful narration. Great musical toral and martial strains leading to a band. Recorded by Leroy Anderson 
extravagonzo. majestic conclusion. D 1 7). 
i Pull Gand 6.00  Symph. Band a.cg OO® "6007) 
S3 Full Band 9.00 Symph. Band 12.00 Full Score 2.00 with Band 1.50 Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.50 
by Leroy Anderson by Philip J. Lang from Symphony No. 1 





A beautiful melody in the Latin idiom. FOR SOLO TRUMPET AND BAND! Beethoven-Kirby 








Recorded by Leroy Anderson wage Ar on hae pom A new arrangement based on Beetho- 
ys Wan Wemper on ven’s original composition. High- 
(Decea 16006) and Arthur drum playing with a make-believe light for all programs. 


Fiedler (Victor 10-1484). band. Full 4.00 Symph 6.00 


Full Band 5.00 Full Band 4.00 Symph. 6.00 Full Score 1.25 
ts Symph. Band 7.00 Trumpet & Drum 1.25 with Band 1.00. 


E 
NAOMI AND RUTH —_THE STORY OF A PRINCESS 


After the FAIRY TALE 
A Small Cantata for SOLO. SOPRANO and Chorus “THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA” 
of Women’s Voices (SSA) 


by OSCAR WILDE 
with Piano or Organ Accompaniment Lyrics by THERESA A. LARKIN 
by MARIO CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO — Opus 137 


Scenario and Music by JOSEPH WAGNER 
A serious work of superb quality; the lyric, taken from The A Musical Fable for children of all ages for NARRATOR, 
Bible with both English and Italian words. An excellent CHORUS (SATB) and PIANO, adapted from one of Wilde’s 
cantata for ambitious choral organizations. Performing time: most poignant stories. Performing time: 20 minutes, 
20 minvtes. (Full Score & Orch. parts on rental) 
Price 1.00 VOCAL & PA. COND. 1.50 CHORAL PARTS each .25 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
. - 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 








411 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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recommended... 


for School Purposes 





Considering an electronic organ? 
Wurlitzer makes the only com- 
plete /ine of electronic organs—both 
single-manual and double-manual 


types. 


In this new era of the piano, into which we have been moving 
for the past several years, Wurlitzer has won high com- 
mendation for the contributions it has made in the fields of 
desirable dimensions, construction, and tone development. 


Many schools and colleges have expressed this commen- 
dation in terms of Wurlitzer ownership, and, by experience, 
have found the Wurlitzer Piano worthy of recommenda- 
tion to other educational institutions. 


This results in continued growth of the excellent reputa- 
tion that Wurlitzer is building, and is an important factor 
in the increasing popularity of Wurlitzer Pianos. 


The instrument shown here may be seen at any Wurlitzer 
showroom. Or, descriptive literature will be sent upon 
request. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Name 
e 


February-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 






The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Illinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Illinois 
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MUSIC for BAND 


DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION (Finale) Richard Strauss-Harding 

Seldom has a band selection been accorded the — given this transcription. It is é 
the first of the famous Harding arrangements available in — form. Don’t miss it! 
Full Band (with full score) $6.00 Sym. Band (with full score) $8.00 


JOSHUA—Rhythmic Novelty (with optional chorus) Paul Yoder 
It's hard to believe — but here is a novelty that is hard on the heels of DRY BONES. 
Full Band $4.00 SATB Chorus 15c Sym. Band $6.00 


TIME FOR A CONCERT Forrest L. Buchtel 

Something New in a program book for young bands. Two complete programs with 

marches, waltzes, solos, poems, and an overture. Present your beginning band in concert. 
Complete Instrumentation 

Band Parts each 40c Piano Acc. 75¢ 
Conductor Score $1.50 


MUSIC for STRINGS 


SONGS FOR STRINGS Gretchen Dalley 
Easy and melodious ensemble music especially suited to the beginning string class. The 
numbers may be played as solos, duos, trios, quartets, or complete string ensemble. 


Violin I & II Viola Bass 
Violin III (Viola T.C.) Cello Pa.-Acc.-Score 
Parts 60c ea. Pa. Acc.-Score $1.50 
PALMER HOUSE ENSEMBLE Ralph Ginsburgh 


A marvelous collection of arrangements for string orchestra and piano, made famous by 
the fine string group from Chicago’s Palmer House. The pieces may be performed 
with any number from quartet to complete string orchestra with piano. 


Solo Violin 3rd Violin (Viola T.C.) Cello 

Obbligato Violin Viola Bass Sho; 
Piano Acc. 

Parts $1.00 Piano Acc. $1.50 


FESTIVAL MUSIC 





FESTIVAL FINALE (God of Our Fathers) Joseph E. Maddy 

A highly successful work for mixed chorus with Band or Orchestra or all three. 

Full Band $4.50 Full Orchestra $4.50 

Sym. Band $6.50 SATB Chorus 15c Sym. Orchestra $6.50 
_ LIFT UP YOUR HEADS Coleridge-Taylor-Buchtel 


First introduced last year at the Fox River Valley Festival, this number has proven most 


successful for band with chorus. 
Full Band $4.00 SATB Chorus 20c Sym. Band $6.00 


CHORAL TRAINING METHODS 


VOCAL TECHNIC Peter Tkach 
(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 

This proven method is the result of many years’ experience in the field of training voice 

students and choruses. 

Student Book 60c Teacher’s Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 


VOCAL ARTISTRY Peter Tkach 
A continuation of the fundamentals of correct singing and sight reading. There are 132 


vocalises, drills, songs and examples of part songs. 
Student Book 60c Teacher’s Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 





Request approval copies of these significant new publications! 





NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
223 West Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. _ 
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LYON & HEALY 
ND INSTRUMENTS 


bre’s musical opportunity within 
ch of the most modest school or 
nily budget . . . our musically- 
hed family of Lyon & Healy Band 
truments ... And they’re priced 
bstantially below comparable 
jtruments: 


ENCH HORN. Single-type 
nin F, with extra crook to 
nge to Eb. Fine quality light- 
ight brass, with quick, positive 
valves. With case and acces- 
ies, $240. 

















VRTED WOOD CLARINET, 
$125 
vMBONE 
(Gold-lacquer), $112.50 


NTONE (Gold-lacquer), $235 


Above prices include case 
and accessories 


md for catalog showing complete line 
of Lyon & Healy Band Instruments 


—at all our stores except 
Ann Arbor and Davenport 








IN" CHICAGO— 
243 South Wabash Ave. 


Shop by mail, phone or in person at the world’s home 
of “Everything Known in Music” for the Band 


Complete Sheet Music Selection 


Planning a parade or working up a concert program? Like 
hundreds of the nation’s leading bandmasters, it’ll pay you to 
look to Lyon & Healy for the world’s largest collection of 
a wealth of material for every instrument, 
every voice—in arrangement or ensemble... stirring marches 
and fanfares, intricate parade and marching maneuvers... 
old favorites and brand new numbers fresh from all the 


sheet music... 


leading publishers... such as these: 


BAND MUSIC 

Death & Transfiguration (Finale )—Strauss- 
Harding — Full, $6.00; Symphonic, $8.00. 
Destination Dixieland — Bennett— Concert 
Band, $1.25. 

The Glass Slipper—Full, $4.00; Symphonic, 
$6.00. 


Irene (Overture) —'Bennett — Full, $6.00; 
Symphonic, $9.00. 


BAND BOOKS 

Follow the Leader Band Book— Arr. Buchtel 
—Cond. Score, $1.00; Each Part, 40c. 
Intermediate Band Musicianship—Cheyette- 
Salzman—Handbook for Teaching Instru- 
mental Music, 75c; Each Part, 75c. 
Sportime Band-Ette Folio — Ostling — Cond. 
Score, $1.00; Each Part, 40c. 

Time-Out Band Book—Herfurth—Cond. 
Score, $1.00; Each Part, 40c. 


ARBOR ¢ CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS * DAVENPORT * DAYTON,'* EVANSTON ¢ OAKIPARK ¢ OMAHA «© ST. PAUL 










Greduate from : 
BEGINNING BAND 
MUSICIANSHIP 






a} fd WSHY oul & 


SATTHHOUd UNV ET Anes 


ORCHESTRATIONS 


The January, February March—Don Gillis— 
Full Orchestra (with score), $2.75; Sym- 
phonic Orchestra (with score), $5.75. 


Mountain Feud—Don Wilson—Set B (Con- 
cert), $4.50; Set C (Full), $3.50. 


Promenade from Opus 100—Schubert- 
Harris—Basic Set, $3.00; Full Set, $4.50; 
Full Set (with score), $5.75. 

Song of Love— Donnelly-Romberg-Isaac—Set 
A, $4.00; Set B, $5.50; Set C, $7.00. 
Zigany (The Gypsy) SmallOrchestra, $1.50; 


Full Orchestra, $2.00; Symphonic Orches- 
tra (with score), $4.50. 



































\VJoLK WEIN ede nt- 


EIGHT LITTLE PRELUDES & FUGUES 
For Organ 


Edited by DR. CASPAR KOCH 
Hammond Organ Registration by PORTER HEAPS 
Price $1.25 


GRADUS ad PARNASSUM 
Book Ii —— For Organ 
Compiled and Edited by 

DR. CASPAR KOCH 


A collection of 93 Organ Studies by the Great Masters of four cen- 
turies. From easy pieces for beginners to works touching border- 


land of virtuosity. 
Price $2.50 


STUDIES IN PIZZICATO AND HARMONICS 
By DR. GAYLORD YOST 
This book fills a distinct need in the pedagogic literature and is a 


welcome and valuable contribution for the violinist. It is a complete 
exposition of these phases of technic. 


Price $1.00 


THREE MOZART SONATAS 


Duet for Two Clarinets—Duet for Flute (or Oboe) and Second Clarinet 
Arrangement by PAUL J. DAHM 


Price $1.25 each set 


BLESSED DAYS 
By CLARISSA B. NICHOL 
and SISTER ROSE BERNADETTE S.S.J. 


For Primary Grades in Catholic Schools 


Approved by the Catholic School Office for use as supplementary 
material in Catholic Schools. 

“Through a correlation of reading, music, and prayer it directs little 
ones to dedicate their days and their lives to God and His service. 
Through the use of these interesting and tuneful songs children will 
learn to pray and to bless the days that God has given them, and to 


love Him for His gift of life." Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D. 
Superintendent Pittsburgh Catholic Schools 
Price $1.00 


ALBERT SPALDING 
PRELUDE in F Sharp Minor 
From Bach's Well Tempered Clavichord 
Arrangement for Violin Solo and Piano 


Price .60 


Send for Volkwein Catalog 
Mail orders solicited 


OLKWEIN BROS.,INC. 


Music pUBLISHERS  pittssurcH 22, PA. 
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Bulletin Board 





NATIONAL AND INTER-AMERICAN 
MUSIC WEEK dates are May 6-13, 1951, 
The keynote is “Enrich Your Living Through 
Music.” The 1951 letter of suggestions to 
local Music Week chairmen and a bulletin 
“Special Activities for the School in National 
Music Week” are available at ten cents a 
copy for the latter and a thret-cent stamp 
for the former by writing to National and 
Inter-American Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES OF MANY 
CITIES are to participate in “Green Cross 
Festival” series to be heard on the NBC net- 
work Saturday afternoons, 4:00-4:15 p.m, 
EST, from February 24 through May 19, 
The programs will be offered by NBC in 
cooperation with the National Safety Council, 
Choirs from the following cities will be 
heard on the series: Denver, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Tampa, Portland, Oreg., Kansas City, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Fort Wayne, Des Moines, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Baltimore and Oak- 
land, Calif. 


COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS’ NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION has published an 
impressive volume of proceedings of the sixth 
annual conference held December 18, 19, 1950 
in Chicago. This is available to all members 
of the association and will be sent to new 
members upon payment of annual dues ($5.00), 
which may be sent to Joseph A. Gremel- 
spacher, Treasurer, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


1950 YEARBOOK EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, just released, lists in forty- 
four classifications 807 educational periodicals, 
and is useful to people who want to read and 
write in the field of education. It also in- 
cludes lists of educational periodicals in other 
countries around the world. It is available 
at $1.00 per copy, from the Educational Press 
Association of America, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The Music Educators 
Journal is a member of EPAA. 


NEVADA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCI.- 
ATION. An interim organization has been 
established by the music educators of Nevada. 
Final process of affiliation, including a vote 
by mail on the adoption of the proposed con- 
stitution, is in progress. Officers elected at 
the meeting held in Reno, November 20-21, 
1950, are: President—John Tellaisha, Reno; 
First Vice-President—Robert Comer, Reno; 
Second Vice-President,—Felton Hickman, 
Reno; Third Vice-President, Mrs. Frances 
Dyer, Reno; Secretary-Treasurer—Earl Laird, 
Reno. 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS have a gen 
erous share in the benefits given and received 
at the 1951 music educators conventions. The 
caption furnished with this picture does not 
say whether the band member is unpacking 
for her stay at the convention, or packing 
return home—but evidently it is all part of 
a happy experience. The scene will evoke 
pleasant recollections for many student mem 
bers and teachers who participated in com 
ventions and similar activities during theif 
high school days. It is estimated that meta 
bers of “visiting performing groups” at the 
1951 MENC conventions will total some 6,000, 
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»m bers 
o new 
$5.00), 
remel- 
achers 


RESS 
forty- 
dicals, WARSAW HIGH SCHOOL BAND Percussion Section includes, left to right, EDITH LAUGHLIN, MAJORIE LATTA, JUDY PLUTTER, 
id and BARBARA ANGLIN, ROBERT WILLIAMS, CHIC MOORE, JOHN KING, BILL MINER, ALLEN MOREHEAD and BESSE MALLERS. 


iso in- 
other 


“e | THREE-TIME FIRST DIVISION WINNER 


icators 


soc Uses Leedy & Ludwig 





‘evada. 

a vote 

— For the past three years, the Warsaw Indiana High School Band has won first 

"20-21, division honors in its class—in both marching and concert competition. The - (VS Fi 
to director, BASIL O’RIELLY, gives much credit to complete instrumentation, \S Ne 
ckman, especially that of the percussion section which is completely LEEDY & LUD- 

‘Lind WIG. Included, and shown in the photo, are... National model tympani, 


Cathedral chimes, three bell lyra, three 8” x 15” Concert King snare drums, 
16” x 32” Broadway bass drum, four 12” x 15” National model street drums, two 
10” x 28” National model Scotch bass drums. 

Bandmasters and Music Educators can be sure of better 
bands and orchestras if their percussion sections are fully 
equipped to properly render every musical arrangement. See 
your Leedy & Ludwig dealer today for details. 











SEND FOR PO pe. pinnae retamindiiaiee 
FREE DRUMMER’S AID LEEDY & LUDWIG, Department 223, Elkhart, Indiana 
FOLDER! Send new FREE Drummer’s Aid folder without obligation. 





Address__ fe 








City, Zone, State 
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a DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 
at 


cedly Cf utét( 


School 










My Position 





February-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 





A Department of 
Oberlin College 


OBERLIN 





Conservatory of Music 


Music Education Faculty 


Rose Marie Grentzer, Chairman 
Arthur Williams Hilda Magdsick 
George Wain Clifford Cook 
Marian Williams David Van Hoesen 
and associated instrumental and vocal teachers 





Auditions 
and Interviews 
for admission to fall term 
are held in various sections 
of the country. Early appli- 
cation is desirable. 


Summer Term 
June 18 to August 10 


Detailed Information 
Now Available 








WRITE FOR CATALOG #§and other information to 
David R. Robertson, Director, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 








“For Your Spring Repertoire” 
SATB 
ee ere) is sen pire 20c 
Waltz Song from Faust ....House .......... 20c 
Donkey Riding ........... Andersen ....... 18c 
Early in the Spring ........ Himebaugh 
Who Crucified My Lord? . Belcher ......... 15 
| Hear Children Singing ...Rhea ........... léc 


e 
NEW! 
TED MESANG 2! 
MARCH BOOK NO. e 


© BIG gh for college bands. 
@ EASY enough for average high schools bands. 
® Send for free sample cornet part. 


Paul A. Schmitt Music Ca. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. ] Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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CONFERENCE OF LEADERS IN EL. 
MENTARY EDUCATION. A report 2 
the fourth conference held last May in 
Washington, D. C., has been published »y 
the Federal Security Agency, Office of Ecu- 
cation, Division of Elementary and Seconda-y 
Schools. Forty-three organizations, incl:d- 
ing the MENC, participated. The focus of 
the meeting was on “Lay Participation in 
the Work of the School in the Light of 
Principles of Child Development.” The e:n- 
phasis of the conference was upon ways in 
which all groups can cooperate so that lay 
groups and school groups can get togetlier 
to help each other. 

In looking ahead to the 1951 program the 
following suggestions are made in the report: 
further consideration of the problems, pos- 
sibilities, and accomplishments of lay par- 
ticipation in the work of the schools; that 
more laymen be invited to participate in 
the conference itself; that there be more 
sharing of ideas among the different study 
groups instead of having each one make its 
own report independently; that sources of 
help, such as films and publications, be made 
known to participating organizations. 

The MENC was represented at the 1950 
conference by Mary T. Hunter, professor of 
music education, Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Maryland, and Vanett 
Lawler, associate executive secretary. 


LOUISIANA CREATIVE MUSIC PROJ- 
ECT. Tentative plans are now being made 
for the selection next November of an original 
composition for concert band written by a 
Louisiana high school student, according to 
a release received from Lloyd V. Funchess, 
state supervisor of music. A project similar 
to this one was brought to a successful con- 
clusion last year when the “Rhapsody on a 
Louisiana Folk Song’’ by James Hernandez 
of the State School for the Blind, Baton 
Rouge, was presented before the annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Education As- 
sociation. 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP offers the sum of $1,000.00 to be 
used by the recipient toward defraying ex- 
penses of advanced study of the fine arts in 
America or abroad. The fellowship is open 
to college graduates whose major studies have 
been in music, art or architecture. Application 
blanks and information may be obtained from 
Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Bldg., 
University of Lllinois, Urbana. 





TEACHERS NOT AT WORK. Music edu- 
cators’ conventions are traditional for the way 
the music teachers work at getting the most out 
of the convention offerings, and for the long, 
long hours they put in—often beginning with 
breakfast meetings, and always staying on the 
job through the last event of the evening. 
When the long hours of the day and evening 
are over—perhaps by ten-thirty or ten-forty-five 
—everyone troops to the designated hotel lobby 
for the sing. Since 1907 the lobby sings have 
been part and parcel of MENC conventions. 
These informal songfests—“the finest ever heard 
. . . demonstrate that music teachers who claim 
that music is good for oné, like to take ther 
own medicine.” (The quote is from the Min- 
neapolis Tribune.) Occasionally there is some 
fun which is not necessarily concerned with the 
music—as for instance, in the moment pictured 
here. But nobody knows what happened in this 
instance—not even the photographer who do- 
nated the picture to the Journal. 
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It’s a tribute to bandmasters that more and more 
students are interested in band work and studying 
instrumental music. But it’s a headache, too, when 
you can’t spend much time on individual coaching. 
What's the answer? To rely increasingly on each stu- 
dent doing a better job on his own. That’s where 
Elkharts in the brass section really pay off. They're 






No. 37-B 
TRUMPET 


Elkhart cornets, trumpets, and trombones 
sell currently for $122.50 each. This low 
price includes Federal excise tax and 
handsome, scuff-proof, leather-bound case 





Ne 
of exceptional value. 


Pebrucry-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 


No. 66-1 TROMBONE 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. *& Elkhart, Indiana 





BUILT BY BUESCHER 


easy-blowing. Intonation is faultless. Response is 
lightning-quick. In short, the superiorities of Elkhart 
brasses make it so much easier for students to play 
their best. And the low cost brings these better brasses 
—for a better band—within reach of every one of 
them. See them at your dealer’s. 
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E. M. B. is a single source where the music buyer chooses from 
the best and most suitable materials offered by all publishers. 
Your selections are compiled by experts from the nation’s 


most complete library of school music materials. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the 
most complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


Elucational Uusie Exreau,Ine. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, 
supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 





SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to July 21 
BACCALAUREATE AND MASTER DEGREE COURSES 
BAND, CHOIR, AND ORCHESTRA WORKSHOPS 
ARTIST TEACHERS FOR APPLIED MUSIC STUDY 


MISCHA MISCHAKOFF, VIOLIN MASTER CLASSES 


Band Clinic and Baton Twirling Clinic 
for High School Students. Noted Faculty. 
Write Now To: Director of Admissions 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
1206 N. Delaware St. Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
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17TH ANNUAL NATIONAL FOLK F#S. 
TIVAL in St. Louis, Mo., will be held A rij 
4-7 at the Kiel Municipal Auditorium. “he 
National Folk Festival is sponsored by he 
Associated Retailers of St. Louis. 


CHOIR PHOTO CONTEST is announ ed 
by the International Choir Directors Lea.ue 
in conjunction with the League’s official p ib. 
lication (Choir Guide Magazine). The con- 
test which closes June 30, is divided into 
general and candlelight classifications. Prizes 
totaling $750.00 will be awarded to ten win. 
ning pictures ‘five general and five candle. 
light). For entry blank and information 
write: Choir Photo Contest, Choir Guide 
Magazine, 166 West 48th St., New York 19, 
N, Y. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA announces that Wil- 
liam Schuman has been given the commission 
to write a piano work to be premiered at the 
golden anniversary of the fraternity at the 
national convention in 1953. This commission 
was given in lieu of the $300.00 prize for a 
piano composition in the fraternity’s recent 
American Music Awards competitions, for 
which there was no winner. 


ONE HUNDRED ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
have been ordered by the New York Quarter. 
master Procurement Agency as part of the 
procurement program for the U. S. Army, ac- 
cording to a recent press release received 
from the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Organ 
Division, North Tonawanda, N. Y. Where 
these musical instruments will see service is 
a matter of speculation, but it is interesting 
to note that in contrast to the policy in the 
hectic days of the early forties, the Govern- 
ment’s planning is not limited to defensive and 
offensive armament alone. 


FRANK REED, for some thirteen years cen- 
tral division sales manager for the Conn Band 
Instrument Division of C. G. Conn Ltd., Elk- 
hart, Ind., has been named promotion man- 
ager for Conn. In his new position, he will 
coordinate the promotional activities of all 
Conn divisions located in Elkhart, exclusive of 
the Connsonata organ division. Mr. Reed will 
continue as managing director of the Conn 
Vocational School and manager of the Ac- 
cessories and Service Division. 


FORREST L. McALLISTER has purchased 
the School Musician Magazine from Robert 
L. Shepherd, and resigned his position as 
director of research and community service 
for the American Music Conference as of 
January 1. Mr. Shepherd states that he is 
retiring from the publication with no plans for 
his future activities. Mr. McAllister will be 
editor as well as publisher of the magazine. 





VISITING THE EXHIBITS. “A Musicians 
Utopia” was the newspaper description of the 
Conference exhibits where this picture was 
made. “Here are on display hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of instruments, 
music, books, and equipment. The exposition 
is regarded by the music teachers as an im 
portant educational feature of their conven 
tion.” Pictured are, left, Ruth Staack and 
Patricia Foley. 
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Written round Edited By Elutu 





LL. Freeman 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When 
| Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


THERE'S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE 

FLUTE BASSOON 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET 

Bb BASS CLARINET HOKN IN Eb 


HORN IN F 
TROMBONE 

BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (8. Clef) 
Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

BASS (Tuba) 

DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $3.00 





By Hany Robert Wilson 


Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


CONTENTS 

Chapter | THE GIST OF Chapter VI 

CHORAL ARRANGING 

Chapter Vil 

Chapter 1 CHORAL RESOURCES 
Chapter li BASIC TECHNICAL Chapter vill 

CONSIDERATION Chapter Ix 
Chapter IV MODERN CHORAL DEVICES our 
Chapter V CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 


CLOTH BOUND — Price $3.50 


CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES 
CHORUS OF MALE VOICES 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT 

THE TEXT 


PREPARING AND 
SUBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD for SCHOOL BANDS 


Tae first modern method for band arranging! 


Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster and arranger! Includes 
complete instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as 
well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instruments in arrang- 
ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies. Text is illustrated 


with many musical examples. 


Price $3.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Pebruary-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 



































Five Albums of Records Now Available 


for use with 





By Dr. Irving Wolfe, 
and Margaret Fullerton, 





Kogithen we ing 


Head, Division of Music, George Peabody College 


lowa State Teachers College 


12 five albums of records used with 
TOGETHER WE SING have produced as- 
tounding results during the last few months 
in schools all over the country. Music educa- 
tors are acclaiming the Fullerton-Wolfe pro- 
gram because teachers find it easy to teach 
these songs. 
TOGETHER WE SING contains 221 songs of 
highest musical merit appropriate for grades 
1-8. This new book with the records provides 


And pupils enjoy singing them. 


an ideal program for small ungraded schools, fine supplementary material for 
larger graded schools, and a wonderful song collection for music festivals or 
almost any gathering where singing is in order. Write for descriptive brochure. 
Also, we will gladly send copies of this material on approval to interested 


teachers. 


‘Together We Sing”’ Albums (Nonbreakable Records) 


Album 1: Four records; 30 songs 
from simple unison to easy two- 
SE Ee 
Album 2: Four records; 31 songs; 
Mother Goose and folk songs, singing 
ee $5.00 
Album 3: Four records; 26 songs; 
folk songs, songs by well-known com- 
II. cinnenncsaecighitndinionnicienty, $5.00 


Together We Sing $2.00 


Album 20: Five 


records; 25 


dd. Sl ee $6.50 
Album 21: Five records; 17 Pa- 
i ER $6.50 


Other albums in preparation. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 











NOW propuce your own 
band...choral.:.10-staff...12-staff 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS! 


a 











Four new A. B. Dick music manu- 
script stencils now let you produce 
hundreds of copies easily, quickly, 
inexpensively. Band, choral, 10- 
staff, 12-staff—take your choice. 





» 





Simply add notes with an easy-to-use 
stylus. Then mimeograph as many 
copies as you wish. Or, run stencil 
“as is” for manuscript paper. Sten- 
cils can be filed for re-run. 


Mail the coupon below or see your A. B. Dick distrib- 
utor for full details on these four stencils, for use with 
all kes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 























Ywemoeeaseaaned 


POet 9S C2 2222S 222222 SSS SESS SSS 222822882 222282 
1 Tell me more about the following stencils: 

A O Band © Choral 0 10-staff © 12-staff OC New A. B. Dick mimeographs 

; Name 

6 Reale... — 

OO =e ain 

' Address 

; City. Zone__ State 

: Mail this coupon to A. B. DICK COMPANY 
XY 5700 Touhy Ave., Dept. ME-251, Chicago 31, Ill. con 
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MISSOURI MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIA. 
TION resolutions made at the October gen- 
eral assembly of the association cover thiee 
pertinent ard widely discussed problems in 
music education. Briefly the resolutions staie: 
(1) “In order to bring about a better under. 
standing of the mutual problem of the school 
and the private music teacher, this convent on 
desires to go on record as follows: The proper 
function of the school music program is to 
assure the development of a broad musical 
background as part of the cultural heritage of 
every child. The proper function of the pri- 
vate music teacher is to advance the growth of 
musicianship among those having special musi- 
cal interest and talent. ... . ” (2) The con- 
vention also went on record as supporting a 
recommendation to school administrators 
throughout the state of Missouri that the state 
move in the direction of the establishment of 
string education to match the existing wind 
instrument and vocal education. (3) The as- 
sociation oppeses the recommendation of the 
NCA Contest Committee regarding discontinu- 
ance of competition festivals: “Because of 
the beneficial effect of the spirit of competition 
among high school music students, we oppose 
the recommendation of this committee ... . 
conversely, we endorse the activity of ‘pac- 
ing each other along the road of excellence’ 
as a healthy and desirable form of friendly 
competition among school music students.” 


ARIZONA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO. 
CIATION reports new officers elected at 
its convention in Phoenix in December. Presi- 
dent—Ardith Shelley 1019 W. Bethany Home 
Rd., Phoenix; Vice-President—A. Harold 
Goodman, Senior High School, Tucson; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Elizabeth Gholson Jerles, Box 
13, Wickenburg; Secretary—Marjorie T, Sel- 
lers, 6820 N. 10, Phoenix. 


FLORIDA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION elected Al G. Wright, Senior 
High School, Miami, president at its January 
meeting to succeed Wallace Gause of Clear- 
water, who was elected vice-president. V. D. 
Sturgis, High School, Sarasota, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. -Re-elected 
officers of the Florida Vocal Association are: 
Mrs. Frances Deen, Miami, president; Harry 
S. Stull, Tampa, vice-president ; Roy V. Wood, 
Winter Haven, secretary-treasurer. . .Mr. 
Wood was also elected president of the Florida 
Bandmasters’ Association, succeeding Orin 
Whitely of Panama City. Howard B. Swyers, 
West Palm Beach, was elected vice-president, 
and Vernon Hooker, Pensacola, secretary- 
treasurer. . . .Paul Cremaschi, Coral Gables, 
was elected president of the Florida Or- 
chestra Association to succeed Howard 
Swyers. Other officers elected are William 
Denton, Daytona Beach, vice-president, and 
Gladys Ditsler, Miami, secretary-treasurer. 





IMPROMPTU RECITALS are not uncom- 
mon almost any place you happen to find 
music teachers and students, especially in the 
Exhibit Hall. This performance, at what one 
of the group said was at the early childhood 
level, evidently was enjoyed by the performers. 
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ARD 
TO FIND 


lr DOESN’T TAKE a pack of 
bloodhounds to track down Fast, 
Courteous, Efficient SERVICE— 
if you look to Gamble’s first. A 
letter or telephone call will bring 
to you your Musical Needs, in- 
cluding items that are unusual or 
hard to find. That’s because 
Gamble’s stock is complete. It 
contains the music of ALL PUB- 
LISHERS in every classification. 


USE GAMBLE’S SERVICE 
when you want to find — 


e Attentive concern for your musical 
problems. Our employees are allowed 
to represent us to the public BECAUSE 
they understand and believe in this 
principle and are able to express it in 
service to you. 


e What's New in Music. 


e A Hinged tape that keeps your music 
intact—lies flat—never a missing page 
and it lasts a lifetime. With or without 
the hinge—we're here to serve you. 


e An “On Approval” service that permits 
you to examine single copies of music 
of your choice, both old and new. 





GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 South Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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New Music and Educational Books for Schools 


BOOKS 


THEMES FROM THE GREAT BALLETS .. Arranged for Piano Solo by Henry Levine 
Excellent for creative work and music appreciation. 


ETT e SP © OD Sk co ecccceccectanwebevcsesdcues $1.25 
SECOND MUSIC FUN BOOK .................--- by Virginia Montgomery 

Supplementary material in music fundamentals. 

GEDGIEEE os cvccccnces SEE + cundhihs Gibe scdccnwecdessaenieend $ .60 
AN INVITATION TO BAND ARRANGING ............--555- by Erik Leidzén 

Practical step by step procedure for classroom and band director. 

GEE Kee bs cece desnrcanccecccescbcccsuccesececeseubeoeuctesaees $5.00 
gC TT TT PTE TET Tere by Ada Richter 

Interesting, amusing first lessons in theory for the very young. 

TTT $ .60 
MARCHES as played by THE SOUSA BAND 


Authentic original compositions. Special drum arrangements by August 
Helmecke, drum virtuoso of the Sousa Band. (Class C) Standard (Full) 
Band, $1.25. Symphonic Band, $1.75. Conductor, $.25. Other parts, $.15 


KING COTTON .......... 125-40008 Standard (Full) Band 
125-40009 Symphonic Band 
i CE 45 6 cdewedcalde 125-40010 Standard (Full) Band 


125-40011 Symphonic Band 
. 125-40020 Standard (Full) Band 
125-40021 Symphonic Band 


THE INVINCIBLE EAGLE ... 


BAND 
DUTY and PLEASURE OVERTURE (Class C) ..........2550- by Erik — 
ey ee CO oo oid nob ddunetdesssdbaedondesnsoons $3.00 
RR Geeee GHUNGEES TOME csscccsiccccccccccssccvecscossessoccssae 5.00 
SNE wind bu aadcdscerdvesses $1.00 gg es - 50 
TWO PIECES for BAND (Class C) 
ee ee EE ne ce cceccdcereeseuseeosen Handel-Leidzén 
Song of the Volga Boatman ......... 6... ese eeees Glazounov-Strasser 
Ee ED NE in cceddedscccceccncctsscesseeescess $1.75 
EEE SUED TE cccuccccscsvececcecsisccccecsecesesessie 2.50 
Condensed Score ........... .$ 50 Set FOE. «ccisintncnckas 50 
DIVERTIMENTO for BAND, Op. 42 ( a aren by Vincent Persichetti 
ee er "OO cs ns cd adescese es neeseeeeeiouneses $5.00 
Se MINED GONE cccccccccesccecccvusceveseesccsceuneesss 7.50 
Se Rn COG GOOD 6én picts casecesccessescccevenees 3.50 
Condensed Score .........++-+- $1.00 et Pe. ccntakencnde 50 
APOLLO MARCH (Class C) .. Original composition for Band by Anton Bruckner 
SE EE GUNES GONE 6 i:6cxc0ceetcdes ceasucsaccecnseuoens $1.75 
SD INS TING 6. ioc. 0. 06000 benecs cc ccnteteecncésénacense 2.50 
Condensed Score .......s+ss0+- $ 50 Se FUE ccddncecuicnes 30 
CHORAL 
YOU OUGHT TO HEAR ME HUM ..... 2... cece cee by Marjorie D. Pickens 
i OO SEE wbeb66006i0000040000000nsgeecdennenwteusaned $ .15 
EE okie ha CRED RCO dee DEES OO Od Oe KORRES by Dungan, arr. Stickles 
ee Ce. De. i achcndhepes seesbanceceesnewebateaaeeine $ 15 
DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES ..............20000- arr. Percy Faith 
SL, (cE Ga cincal ncccccenccccastasehediacecin $ .16 


See this music at your local dealer or write to 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Please send me the following FREE catalogs: 
C) Educational 
[] Piano Thematic 
C) Choral Thematic 
PEE BOC SSHC ESOS HEE SE SEDT CORE HSESECOKSECESCOEsC ORES ERP OSCCO BOERS 
SEAT TT rere eT e LTT ECT eT TT TTT re 
Se EE EE Ce Rodeos ded SOKECESEDeRe SE HELO OREREO OMe edN ENS bO6S CO8 





Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


C) Band 
C] Vocal Thematic 
























SUMMER MUSIC STUDY IN CALIFORNIA 
June 25 — August 3, 1951 


@ Sponsored by Pomona, Scripps and Claremont Colleges. 


™@ Distinguished Musician-Teachers in addition to resident faculty 
include: Albert Goldberg, Music Editor, Los Angeles Times; 
John Barnett, Associate Conductor, Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Ralph Lyman, well known choral director; Virginia 
Short, Music Education, College of the Pacific. 


™ Attractive accommodations in College Residence Halls at reason- 
able rates. 


@ For complete information write: Kenneth G. Fiske, Director, 
Summer Institute of Music, Claremont, California. 











OREGON MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSO- 
CIATION elected the following officers at 
its annual business meeting and conference; 
President—fohn Stehn, director of mus c, 
Vanport College, Portland; Ist vice-presid: a 
—John O’Connor, Director of Orchest-a 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; 2nd vie. 
president—David Petrasso, Director of Mus:c 
High School, Estacada; secretary-treasure: — 
Opal Martin Johnson, Vocal Director, Hizh 
School, Corvallis. Chairmen elected were: 
Band—Melvin Gilson, Director of Music, 
Newberg; Orchestra—Donald Scott, Hizh 
School, Hood River; Vocal—Jesse Foster, 
Roosevelt High School, Portland; Elementary 
—Donald Pence, Director of Music Education, 
Bend; College—Robert Vagner, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. Howard Miller, retiring 
president, reports a fine meeting at Salem 
with a registration of nearly 200. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY for the second year 
in succession offers teachers, students and 
music lovers a study tour of European music 
festivals from July 27 to August 30. Six 
semester hours of credit on the graduate and 
undergraduate levels will be given. Il- 
lustrated folder and enrollment form may be 
obtained by writing to the Department of 
Music Education, Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY an. 
nounces that Herbert L. Brown, senior vice- 
president, was appointed in charge of company 
affairs, due to the resignation of James W. 
Bampton. Etude, the music magazine pub- 
lished by the Presser Company, continues 
under the editorship of John Briggs. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS BROADCASTS. A 
state-wide school savings project in Rhode 
Island has been implemented by a radio pro- 
gram in which the schools cooperated with 
the Parent-Teacher organizations and the state 
savings bonds committee, with the support of 
the governor and the state director of educa- 
tion. A fifteen-minute broadcast, ‘‘Treasury 
of Songs” featured a different school each 
week. Programs, planned jointly by the 
schools’ directors of music and Radio Station 
WEAN, included 2-minute talks by local 
citizens. Each program was given in the 
school auditorium, with the music group or 
groups on the stage, and the balance of the 
student body in the audience. With record- 
ing apparatus in readiness, announcements 
were made just as if the program was being 
staged in a studio of the radio station. The 
entire programs, including audience applause, 
were recorded just as they were put on the 
air a week or two later when parents could 
listen. Upon completion of the recording of 
each program the audience and performers 
were treated to a play-back. 

The picture shows part of the choral group 
at Pawtucket Senior High School, with Prin- 
cipal Charles E. Shea (left) and Joseph Thi- 
beault, WEAN announcer at the microphone. 
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‘Here are the finest 






instruments ever offered 






in my 40 years with Selmer” 
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“Since 1909, when I first became associated with 
Selmer, I have seen Selmer (Paris) Instruments con- 
stantly improve in design, in construction, in playing 
performance. The latest models are unquestionably 
the finest band and orchestra instruments ever offered. 

“Selmer designers and craftsmen have actually made 
perfection more perfect in creating these superb instru- 
ments. Regardless of the instrument you now play 
(even if it’s a former model Selmer), you owe it to 
yourself to see and try one of these new model Selmers 
at your dealer’s today. 

“I can promise you a new playing ease, a new, 
thrilling tonal perfection, a new supremacy in design 
and construction. Until you experience the thrill of 
playing a new Selmer (Paris) Instrument you will 
never realize your fullest musical capabilities—for 
these new models actually make you play your best!”’ 
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Mail this coupon TODAY for new, illustrated 
Selmer catalog and name of nearest dealer. 
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SELMER, Dept. J-2! , Elkhart, Indiana i 
JUST OFF THE PRESS! Handy pocket- Without obligation, send me the new, color-illustrated catalog ;| 
size. Pictures the complete line of of the complete Selmer line. io 


Selmer Instruments and accessories 
for all instruments. Mail coupon 
today for your free copy. 
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AVAILABLE AT BETTER MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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CHARACTER 
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en 


Se 
dan Unseen Gut 


Vital Part Of Every 
FRANK INSTRUMENT 


Just as character is reflected in the face and actions of 
a man, so is the intrinsic character of William Frank Band 
Instruments evident in the appearance and performance 
of every horn bearing this respected name. Essentially, 
it is the result of complete honesty in upholding the ideals 
and traditions established by the founders of the com- 
pany more than 40 years ago. It reveals itself in a cer- 
tain perfection of detail, an extra degree of handcrafts- 
manship, that gives the owner more for his money—more 
in looks, tone, progress, pleasure and pride. You Can 


BANK on a FRANK. 


Aaa 


Made by William Frank Company 


Exclusive Dis 
TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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Music For Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School-Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 
supplied by the appendix, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 
ing local musical activities, 
64 pages e Cover in colors e $1.00 postpaid 

Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, iil. 
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MUSIC ATTITUDES COMPETITION ior 
young people under twenty years of age is 
announced by Music Journal, Inc. The ques- 
tions to be answered by the contestants ar’: 
How do you feel about listening to music? 
How do you feel about singing or playing 
music? How do you feel about studyirg 
music? The judges for the competition ar-: 
Marguerite V. Hood, MENC president, as- 
sociate professor of music, University of 
Michigan; Howard Hanson, director of East- 
man School of Music; Herold C. Hunt, supe-- 
intendent of schools, Chicago; Bing Crosby, 
radio and recording artist; Paul Whiteman, 
musical director, American Broadcasting Com. 
pany; Fred Waring, director of Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians; Charles E. Wilson, president, 
General Electric Company. Entry blanks 
may be obtained by writing Music Journal, 
Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPETI- 
TION. The International Committee for 
Band Music Competition at Kerkrade, Nether- 
lands, August 3-19, 1951, is announced by 
W. E. A. Scheelen, general chairman, and 
J. J. Scholtes, general secretary. They state 
“all bands which agree to aim at mutual un- 
derstanding, friendship, harmony, and peace 
between nations are invited to compete. 
Eighty. music associations will participate in- 
cluding bands of Canada, England, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, Austria, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Spain, and other countries or 
continents. This competition will also in- 
clude the 1951 world championship. Applica- 
tions should be sent to Mr. Scholtes, general 
secretary, International Committee for Band 
Music Competition, Kerkrade, Netherlands.” 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA BOARD OF ED- 
UCATION has published a pictorial review 
of the department of music entitled “Music” 
which gives a graphic portrayal of the music 
program and shows children “in action” in 
music classes from kindergarten through high 
school. The scope of Erie’s school music pro- 
gram is well shown by many pictures. 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN MUSIC EDU- 
CATION. Publication of the second and con- 
cluding installment of the list of recent studies 
in music education has been deferred until the 
April-May issue of the Journal. The first in- 
stallment appeared in the January 1951 issue. 
The list and the “Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Music Education, 1932-1948” which 
it supplements, were compiled and edited by 
William S. Larson for the Music Education 
Research Council of the MENC. 


GRIFFITH L. GORDON, long a member 
of the MENC, lost his life in an autombile 
accident while enroute to Biloxi, Méiss., 
last December. At the time of his death 
he was supervisor of high school music in 
Vienna, Mo., and prior to that time had 
taught at Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind., Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky., George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn., and Northwestern 
Military and Naval Academy at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. He had in addition to his teaching 
career composed ten symphonies and band, 
vocal and smaller orchestra compositions. 


HENRY P. EAMES died November 25 at his 
home in Claremont, Calif. One of the last 
living students of Ignace Paderewski, Mr. 
Eames was professor of musical art and 
aesthetics at Scripps College from 1928 until 
his retirement in 1941, when he took the 
same title at Claremont graduate school in 
which he was active until his death. Mr. 
Eames had made fourteen annual lecture-re- 
cital tours of the United States, a two-year 
concert tour in Great Britain, and had been 
on the music faculties of the University of 
Nebraska, Illinois Wesleyan University, the 
American Conservatory of Music and the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music in Chicago, and 
established the Omaha School of Music and 
Applied Arts. Twice he served as president 
of the American Society of Musicians and at 
the time of his death was director of musical 
art at Olive Hill foundation in Los Angeles, 
and was chairman of the Southern California 
Committee on Inter-American Cultural Re- 
lations and music consultant at Padua Hills 
institute. 
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_ Junior Viola 





Start Building Your High School String Section 
in Today's Lower Grades 





with GRETSLH “JUNIOR STRINGS” 


¥°/ SCHOOL DESIGNED \ 
FAA) SCHOOL TESTED 


% \SCHOOL APPROVED i. 
a —s “% 





February-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 


Get ‘em young. That's the simple but 
proven theory behind the development 
of every high school string section. And 
that’s why Gretsch designed a complete 
practical plan for the development of 
young stringed instrument players. 


The Gretsch “Junior String” program 
has been worked out in every detail and 
has been thoroughly tested in grade 
schools throughout the country. The in- 
struments, quality built to the same ex- 
acting standards as our full-sized instru- 
ments, are scaled to small hands and the 
cost of the entire program is scaled to 
small school budgets. 


‘ 
ry to 


Og $e 


"All Information FREE— Wit 


By starting youngsters on ‘“‘strings”’ 
when, they are most receptive, the music 
supervisor is assured of interested, ad- 
vanced talent when they arrive in high 
school. 


The child learns correct playing tech- 
nique and musicianship fromthe very 
beginning and each instrument has spe- 
cial exclusive features designed to speed 
up the learning process. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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TWO BOOKS 
YOU NEED 


tu Your Bau Gaud 
aud Orchestra™ 
Work! 


“The Story of Musical Instruments” is a 
complete, factual history of the development of 
musical instruments . . . packed with pictures 
and descriptions of band and orchestra instruments 
dating back to the Pipes of Pan. No music library 
is complete without this book . . . no music 
educator can speak authoritatively without it. 
Hard cover, 360 pages, 6” x 9”. Only $1.98. 

The Pan-American “Band and Orchestra 
Handbook” is a reliable, up-to-the-minute guide for 
the music educator and bandmaster. Now in its 
20th printing . . . used as a textbook in 62 colleges 
and universities. New, hard cover, 136 pages, 

6” x 9"—-=still only $1.00. 

Write for FREE folder describing complete line 

of tested school music teaching helps. Use coupon, 





























PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dept. 313, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Please send FREE folder of tested school music teaching helps. 

















Name 





Address 





City, Co., State 





School Position 
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The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
@ Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 
Cc. A. Lutten, Manager 

64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


HArrison 7-1279 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867. ted under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Comptess school of music—Faculty - international reputa- 
tion. Degrees. Diplomas, Dormitories. 10 acre 
Teen ginech bene’ Venuty 28) 
Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. $., Highland Ave. & Oak S$t., Cincinnati 19, Ohie 
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New Books 





BECAUSE of space limitations, only a 
few of the good books submitted by pub- 
lishers can be given more than brief men- 
tion in the Journal columns. Here are 
additional titles supplementing the Janu- 
ary listing of come recently received 
which the Editorial Board deems of in- 
terest to music educators. It is hoped 
that this method of listing titles, with 
descriptive statements, provides a service 
of value to Journal readers. 


BEL CANTO: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC. 
TICES, by Cornelius L. Reid. [New York: 
Coleman-Ross Company, Inc.] 211 pp., 
bibliography, index. $4.50. 

The jacket flap describes this book as “. . . 

a definitive study of the lost art of beautiful 

singing. It includes an analysis of vocal tone 

production and an historical account of the 
evolution of bel canto, its flowering and its 
decline.” 


ORNAMENTATION IN J. S. BACH’S 
ORGAN WORKS, by Putnam Aldrich. 
[New York: Coleman-Ross Company, Inc.] 
61 pp., $2.00. 

A comprehensive study of Bach’s usages of 

trills, mordents, appoggiaturas, and composite 

ornaments, preceded by a brief chapter on 
historical background. 


TAMING OF THE ARTS, by Juri Jelagin. 
(Translated from the Russian by Nicholas 
Wreden.) [New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc.] 333 pp., $3.50. 

A narrative of the fate of the arts in Russia 

during the decade 1930-1940, told by a young 

Russian musician who both participated and 

observed. 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION, edited by Dagobert D. 


Runes. [New York: The Philosophical 
Library, Inc.] 922 pp., index, bibliography 
at end of each chapter. $10.00. 

A symposium dealing “. . .with the creative 


and cultural influence of the Jew in the 
major fields of modern civilization.” Chapter 
8, Judaism and Music, by Paul Nettl, provides 
a brief historical survey, pointing out promi- 
nent Jewish musicians, composers, musicolo- 
gists and critics. 


AN INVITATION TO BAND ARRANG- 
ING, by Erik Leidzén. [Bryn Mawr, Pa.: 
Theodore Presser Co.] 195 pp., music 
scores. $5.00, 

A most useful text and manual for band ar- 

rangers, beginning with simple four-part work 

and progressing to full band arrangements. 


MY COMPLETE STORY OF THE FLUTE, 
by Leonardo De Lorenzo. [New York: The 
Citadel Press.} 493 pp. $6.00. 

This volume, divided into three sections called 

The Instrument, The Performer, The Music, 

contains a wealth of information about the 

flute. Although it would be of particular 
interest to flutists, any musician or music 
lover will enjoy perusing the book. 


CARL SANDBURG’S NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG. [New York: Broadcast Music, 


Inc.] 107 pp., index, music scores, illustra- 
tions. $2.50. 
The flyleaf says “Overflowing with tunes, 


ditties, tales, oddities culled from the roots of 
our country.” Each has with it a short para- 
graph explaining its origin. 


MOZART SYMPHONY NO. 40 in G MINOR. 
{Middlesex, England: Penguin Books.} 88 
pp., 2s. 6d. 

A biographical note on Mozart by F. Bonavia 

and an introduction by Gordan Jacob precede 

the musical score. 


BEETHOVEN: HIS SPIRITUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, by J. W. N. Sullivan. [New York: 
The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. A Mentor book, originally pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf.] 144 pp. 35c. 

This book, a study of Beethoven's greatness, is 

concerned with Beethoven's music as a oan 

of his spiritual development. 
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Picture: All-Northwest High School Band, Portland, Oregon, 1949 





Southwestern, Oklahoma City, March 7-10 


Convention Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium. 


Room Reservations. Requests for hotel accommodations 
should be sent to MENC Southwestern Division Hotel 
Accommodations Committee, c/o Convention Division, 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce. 


Advance Registration. For the early comers a temporary 
registration desk will be maintained Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, March 6, at the Biltmore Hotel. 


Oklahoma City Convention Committee. The Committee 
personnel includes some thirty-two members of the local 
community headed by J. Chester Swanson, Superintendent of 
Schools. Eight principals of Oklahoma City elementary, 
junior and senior high schools chairman the major commit- 
tees. M. J. Burr, Assistant Superintendent, is Directing 
Chairman; Ann Brittson and Henry Foth, Supervisors of 
Music, are Directing Vice-Chairmen. 


Convention Committee headquarters office: Administration 
Building, 400 North Walnut, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


California-Western, San Diego, March 18-21 


Headquarters for the Convention will be at San Diego's 
attractive Balboa Park. The registration desk will be located 
in Conference Hall, Balboa Park. 


Advance Registration, Sunday, March 18, from 10:00 a.m. 
at U. S. Grant Hotel. (Beginning Monday, March 19, the 
registration headquarters will be at Balboa Park, as stated 
above.) 


Hotel Room Reservations may be made by writing to 
Housing Bureau, San Diego City & County Convention 
Bureau, Inc., 499 West Broadway, San Diego 1, California. 


San Diego Convention Committee. Executive heads of 
the San Diego Convention Committee: General Chairman, 
W. C. Crawford, Superintendent of Schools; Directing 
Chairman, Lester G. Wahrenbrock, Assistant Director of 
Public Relations, San Diego City Schools; Directing Vice- 
Chairman, Alex Zimmerman, Director of Music Education, 
San Diego City Schools. 


Convention Committee headquarters address: San Diego 
City Schools, 4290 Normal Avenue, San Diego, California. 


Northwest, Missoula, Mont., March 28-31 


Convention Headquarters: Hotel Florence. 


Room Reservations. Requests for hotel accommodations 
should be sent to Hotel Florence, P. O. Box 1407, Missoula, 
Montana. 


Missoula Convention Committee. General Co-Chairmen: 
Dr. Carl MacFarland, President of the Montana State Uni- 
versity; C. S. Porter, Superintendent, Missoula City Schools, 
and D. H. Beary, Principal, Missoula County High School; 
Directing Chairman, Waldemar Olson, Missoula City Schools; 
Vice-Chairmen: Hazel Alden, Supervisor of Music, Missoula 
City Schools; Emerson Miller, Director of Missoula 
City School Bands; Stephen Niblack, Supervisor of Music, 
Missoula County High Schools, and Stanley M. Teel, School 
of Music, Montana State University. 





Music Educators National Conference 
1951 DIVISION CONVENTION 






INFORMATION 
North Central, Fort Wayne, April 7-11 


Convention Headquarters: Quimby Auditorium, 411 West 
Berry Street. 

Registration Desk, which will be open at 8:30 a.m., Satur- 
day, April 7, will be located in Exhibition Hall, lower level, 
Quimby Auditorium. Advance registration afternoon and 
evening, April 6, at Van Orman Hotel. 

Hotel Rooms: Requests for room reservations should be 
sent to Housing Chairman, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 111 Purdue Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana. All hotels 
in the city are cooperating, as are the nearby Tour-Inn and 
Key Hotel. The latter offer exceptional accommodations for 
those who drive to the convention. (For these members 
courtesy parking privileges have been arranged by the host 
city.) 

Fort Wayne Convention Committee. A large corps of 
Fort Wayne citizens—members of the school administrative 
staff, business, civic and church leaders—are cooperating to 
make the convention a most significant community enter- 
prise. General Chairman is Merle J. Abbett, superintendent 
of schools; Vice-Chairman, Varner M. Chance, director of 
music, Harold W. McSwane, principal of Justin N. Study 
School, is Directing Chairman of the Convention Committee 
organization. 

Convention Committee Office: 
1230 South Clinton, Fort Wayne. 


Administration Building, 


Southern, Richmond, Va., April 18-21 


Convention Committee Office: Richmond Public Schools 
Administrative Office, 9th and Marshall Streets, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 

Convention Headquarters. NHovotcl Jefferson. 

Room Reservations. Requests for hotel accommodations 
should be sent to the Assistant Manager, Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Richmond Convention Committee. General Chairman, 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Schools; Directing Chair- 
man, William E. Lloyd, Director of School-Community 
Relations, Richmond Public Schools; Vice-Chairman, Wen- 
dell Sanderson, Director of the Department of Music, 
Richmond Public Schools. 


Eastern, Atlantic City, April 27-May 1 


Convention Headquarters: Hotel Ambassador. Cooperat- 
ing hotels, Chelsea and Ritz-Carlton. Registration office 
and exhibits will be in the Ambassador. The three hotels 
are close neighbors on the Boardwalk. 

Room Reservations. Requests for hotel accommodations 
should be sent to Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

The Atlantic City Convention Commitiee is headed by 
John W. Mulligan, superintendent of Atlantic City Public 
Schools, as general chairman. Vice-chairman is John H. 
Jaquish, director of High School and Instrumental Music. 
Directing chairman is Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Lentz D. Gold. 


Convention Committee office: Administration Building, 


Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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National headquarters and publishing office: Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 











Recommended Publications 


FOR BAND — 


American Holiday — Overture (B) Lucien Cailliet 
1950-51 Wisc. State List (Full 5.00, Symph. 8.00) 

Festive Processional (B-C) Bruce C. Beach 
1950-51 Penna. State List (Full 4.00, Symph. 6.50) 

Romantic Tone Poem (B-C Lucien Cailliet 
(Full 4.00, Symph. 6.50 


FOR ORCHESTRA —— 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultane (A-B) | Couperin-Milhaud 
(Score 2.00, Orch. parts 4.00) 

The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler (B) Harl McDonald 
(Score 2.00, Orch. parts 3.50) 


FOR CHORUS — 


| LIKE IT HERE (SATB) Clay Boland .20 
Friendship and Freedom (SATB) Parks Grant .20 
River Boy (SATB & SSA) Miller-Elkan .20 
To Make a Garden Grow (SATB & SSA) John T. Howard .20 
From the Depths — Psalm 130 (SATB) N.L. Norden .18 
Evening Song (SSA) A. L. Scarmolin .16 


Samples of chorus music sent to choral directors on request. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Penna. 











EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 3, 1951 
FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1951—JUNE 2, 1952 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 
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THE COVER PICTURE: California-Western 
All Conference Band, Orchestra and Chorus, 
organized for the 1949 Biennial Convention 
held at Sacramento, California, April, 1949. 
All-conference groups will be featured at four 
of the 1951 ENC Division conventions: 
Southwestern, California-Western, Northwest, 
Southern (the latter will have an orchestra 
as its single all-conference group). 
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or A Musicale at M.. CaulPlower’s 


VOCAL SCORE $2.50 


Orchestral Parts evathalle on conta 


275 Livingston St. G. 43 The Arcade 


A charming operetta for High School and College use 


ose RLS. V.P. en 


A short, one act operetta by Offenbach with an up-to-date English book by Dino 
Yannopoulos, stage manager at the Metropolitan Opera. The new version had its 
successful premiére at a studio presentation of short operas given by young singers 
of the Metropolitan at the Juilliard School of Music in New York. 


A small cast—a single set of scenery—sparkling music—an amusing book should make 
this work an attractive addition to the repertoire of American operatic groups. 


Los Angeles 
700 W. 7th St. 
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Beattie, Wolverton, 
Wilson, and Hinga 
Books 1 through 6 
Teacher’s Guides 
and Accompaniments 
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American Singer 


series 
This series offers a music program with a plan for teaching mapped out 
in detail by authors who have firsthand knowledge of classroom problems. 
The method of approaching sight-singing closely approximates that used 
in teaching language reading. Rhythmic activities form a basis for learn- 
ing rhythm through feeling rhythms. Singing, playing, dancing, creat- 
ing, and listening all play a part in bringing music to every child. 


Teacher's Guides offer unit teaching plans, directions for teaching all 
types of songs, and ample material for rhythm and appreciation programs. 
Appropriate piano accompaniments which are easy to play are available. 


Phonograph Records for Books 1 through 8 


American Book Company and Decca Records have collaborated in 
preparing phonograph records for use with this most widely used 
of all basic music series. Through the medium of these records, 
the American Singer authors may attend each music lesson to su- 
pervise teachers and children. Some recordings are of children’s 
voices in order to demonstrate teaching procedures. Because 
they illustrate attainable goals, the records stimulate interest. 


Bridgman and Curtis 
Book 7, Book 8, 
and Advanced Book 
Teacher’s Guides 
and Accompaniments 
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PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS 
OUR SINGING WORLD now 
includes 


The Kindergarten Book 

The First-Grade Book 

Singing As we Play (Primer !) 

Singing All the Day (Primer Il) 

Singing On Our Way (Grade 2) 

Singing and Rhyming (Grade 3) 

Singing Every Day (Grade 4) 

Singing Together (Grade 5) 

Teaching Suggestions and 
Piano Accompaniments 
(through Grade 4) 

Records for Grades 1-4 

Other books in preparation 


OUR 
SINGING 
WORLD 


SINGING AND RHYMING 
SINGING EVERY DAY 


The latest additions to the Pitts-Glenn-Watters series are 
albums of records for the third- and fourth-grade books 
— four 10” records for Singing and Rhyming and five 
10” records for Singing Every Day. Already in wide use 
are the records for The First Grade Book (two albums of 
four 10” records) and for Singing On Our Way, the sec- 
ond-grade book, (one album of four 10” records). 


Teachers have found that using these records makes the 
music period both more enjoyable and more profitable. 
The records serve as guides to learning songs accurately 
and as models for interpretation, enunciation, and tempo. 
The piano accompaniments add to the pleasure of dn 
renditions; the use of melody instruments in the third- 
and fourth-grade albums adds stimulus and interest and 
enriches the musical experience. 


Records may be ordered from the nearest office of Ginn 
and Company. 


OUR SINGING WORLD now provides a modern program with 
books through grade 5 (see the list of materials at the left). The 
sound developmental approach which is the basis of this new 
series makes learning music a natural experience, makes teaching 
music a delightful experience. The many gay illustrations, ap- 
pealing songs, and the continual emphasis on children’s interests 
at each grade level are features that have made these books so 
popular with teachers and children. 


GINN AND COMPANY BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 





COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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Music Education at the Crossroads 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


is no doubt to use a cliché. But this is exactly 

the position of music education at the present 
time. We face a choice on which depends the whole 
future of our work, and it is a choice that cannot be 
avoided. 

We may, on the one hand, continue our work es- 
sentially on its present basis, accepting familiar pat- 
terns, dominated by familiar concepts, utilizing 
familiar and accepted procedures. Or we may under- 
take a radical development of our enterprise, making 
music a vital and integral element in general educa- 
tion—something which has not yet been done, in 
spite of many and striking past successes. The former 
pathway will inevitably lead to diminution and weak- 
ness, for our current practices and ideas have already 
reached the limit of their possibilities. But if we 
choose the latter, we shall find opening before us 
ever broader vistas of usefulness, strength, effective- 
ness, and recognition. 

The choice between these two broad avenues of 
policy is one we cannot shirk. It is being forced 
upon us by events. This necessity for choosing is 
most obvious in what is happening today in the 
elementary schools. With the steady and continuing 
decline of special subject supervision, what becomes 
of music? Most music educators are keenly aware 
of this problem, and it is clearly one that is going to 
be answered in one way or another before very long. 


] o say that any enterprise stands at the crossroads 


The Classroom Teacher’s Role 


Let us get this issue in proper perspective. With- 
out special supervision it is obvious that music must 
be handled by the classroom teacher if anything is to 
be done with it at all. But how is this possible? [f 
we imagine that classroom teachers are ever going 
to teach music according to the conventional pattern 
which has been established over the past twenty 
years, our hope is certainly vain. They are not 
qualified to do anything of the kind. Under the con- 
ditions of their training they cannot become qualified 
to do it. And general educators, administrators, and 
Officials of teacher-training institutions do not want 
them trained to do it. 

But the conventional pattern of musical instruc- 
tion in the grades is exceedingly narrow. It centers 
upon the so-called fundamentals, and points towards 
a hypothetical reading ability which almost never 
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materializes. It is, that is to say, technical and spe- 
cialized rather than general. But what if we give 
up the whole idea, and substitute something far dif- 
ferent? What if we say that a first-rate and vital 
program of music in the elementary school should 
consist above all of a great range of authentic and 
convincing musical experiences of many kinds, inti- 
mately related to the actual living of children in and 
out of school, and to the whole area of culture em- 
bodied in the curriculum? Then music ceases to be a 
technical specialty, and becomes part and parcel of the 
general education of the child. And the practical 
problem is solved. ; 

We shall never make over the classroom teachers 
of America into virtuosi of the do-re-mi’s. But they 
most certainly can be enabled to bring music to their 
children as a daily enrichment of their school ex- 
perience. Many classroom teachers can do this very 
well with nothing more than a little in-service en- 
couragement and guidance. And the majority of 
them can gain the necessary qualifications even in 
the comparatively meager time given to music in 
most teacher-training institutions. All that is neces- 
sary is a change in our operative point of view—a 
change in our working notion of what musical in- 
struction should really mean—and the problem 
which seems to many of us so formidable is well on 
the way to solution. 


The Challenge 


The challenge to reorient our thinking and our 
work is most immediately urgent in the elementary 
school, but it exists all along the line. Whatever 
the outcomes of the critical years through which we 
are now passing, one result will almost surely be a 
great acceleration of change in American institutions 
generally, and in educational institutions in partic- 
ular. Within the next ten years we may expect a 
great increase in school populations above the sixth 
grade, and especially at the higher levels. Along 
with this will inevitably go a reorganization, vitaliza- 
tion, and extension of general education. Where is 
music to figure in this evolving and expanding 
scene? This depends on us. If we follow current 
practice, music will mean chiefly the continued pro- 
motion of specialist groups—bands, orchestras, choirs, 
small ensembles, and the like. In that case it will 
certainly be pushed more and more towards the pe- 
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riphery of the curriculum, and more and more over- 
shadowed by competing interests. 

But this need not happen. Music really can be 
made an experience of universal significance, value, 
and appeal. It can be made an integral element in 
the very core of general education. Surely it is our 
job to see that this is brought about, while things 
are fluid, and while there is yet time. Up to now, 
with some notable exceptions, general music has been 
a stepchild. But if we are to meet the current chal- 
lenge and capitalize on the existing opportunity, it 
must become the focus of our best thinking and our 
most constructive planning. 


What We Must Do 


What, then, must we do to make music a vital and 
integral factor in general education? Very briefly, 
what is required is this: We must start by abandon- 
ing all preconceptions, and cleaning the slate. Then 
we must ask ourselves, in the most forthright and 
realistic manner the key question: What can music 
mean for the layman? This is the crux of the whole 
issue. For the layman music is not and cannot be a 
technical specialty. But it certainly can be and 
should be an area of rich and rewarding experience. 
Translate this far-reaching idea into educational 
action and planning, and you have a working pro- 
gram. It is exactly what the classroom teacher is 
able to do and ought to be doing on the elementary 
level; and the same sort of thing should be done at 
all levels. We must get out of our heads every ves- 
tige of the notion that we are trying to train low- 
grade professional musicians, and get into our heads 
the notion of promoting awareness of and interest in 
music on the dargest possible scale. In this there is 
nothing impossible, nothing that we should find dis- 
maying; and it is certainly the pathway to choose if 
we wish to go forward rather than backward. 


Some Effects 


I cannot here even attempt to indicate all the ef- 
fects of such a policy, but a few of the most impor- 
tant call for mention. 


(1) It would put a solid foundation under the musicai 
specialties—the band, the orchestra, the choir, etc. A real musical 
enthusiasm in large segments of the school population wouk 
virtually solve the problem of recruitment which bedevils man) 
band and orchestra directors. Moreover, a good general program 
would generate a sound and healthy attitude towards music both: 
in the school population and the clientele. The vexatious and 
troublesome contest problem is simply a reflection of crude and 
immature attitudes. These attitudes cannot be overcome by tricks 
or devices or specious substitutes for the contest. But they can 
be changed by well-directed educational effort over a period of 
time. 

(2) A really well-founded general program would enormously 
strengthen the position of music in the curriculum. At present 
it is half a subject, half an activity, granted a grudging and 
hesitating recognition. But this is so only because we ourselves 
have made it so. Music has, in fact, a universal appeal and a 
universal educational significance; but by treating it primarily as 
a technical specialty we ourselves have limited its significance 
and appeal. 

(3) A and well-founded general program in music would 
immediately win the support of many general educators and 
administrators, who have a prejudice in favor of music as such, 
but do not believe in the way it is taught and handled. 


bh 


Above and beyond all this, a policy which would 
integrate music as a vital element in general educa- 
tion would enable our profession to deliver all its 
power towards the achievement of its greatest ob- 
jective, which is to make America into a nation of 
music-lovers. Something has already been done 
along this line. Our movement has praiseworthy 
achievements to its credit. But we are frustrated and 
limited by narrow conceptions of what music educa- 
tion can and ought to be, and by inveterate fixations 
upon note-reading, technique, skill, and knowledge, 
so that the unique power of art we serve has been 
prevented from making its full impact. 


1951 MENC Division Conventions 


opening of the 1951 series of biennial meetings of the 

MENC Divisions: Southwestern, Oklahoma City, March 7- 
10; California-Western, San Diego, March 18-21; Northwest, 
Missoula, Montana, March 28-31; North Central, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, April 7-11; Southern, Richmond, Virginia, April 18-21; 
Eastern, Atlantic City, April 27-May 1. 

For months preparations have been under way in the six 
host cities, in each of which the convention committee has enlisted 
a score or more of teachers, principals, administrative staff mem- 
bers, and local citizens, under the general chairmanship of the 
superintendent of schools. 

or months the Division presidents have been devoting the 
major share of their time and energy to the development of 
their respective programs, which had inception at the planning 
meetings last fall. Advancement program committees, special 
committee organizations, board members, members and directors 
of participating organizations—a veritable army representing 
every state in the union—have been at work on their assignments, 
many of which are major enterprises in themselves. 

Evidence of the fruition of all these activities, in which so 
many persons have been involved, has been supplied in the printed 
previews of the six convention programs mailed to all members 
in the respective Division areas.’ 

“Why,” someone may ask, “all this enthusiasm and effort, 


particularly in this period of problems and uncertainties?” 


Tea issue of the JoURNAL goes to press shortly before the 





1Convention announcement folders, with detailed information regarding 
Programs, together with hotel room reservation forms have been mailed 
to members in the respective Divisions. The folders and forms for any 
or all of the conventions may be obtained by writing MENC, 64 East 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 






The answer to a question such as this is found in the spirit and 
purpose of the music educators themselves. In messages to 
their colleagues submitted by the presidents with the convention 
announcements are statements which reflect the general attitude. 
It seems fitting to quote two of these statements here: 


“The troubled state of the world today is uppermost in our 
minds. As we look toward the coming convention .... let us 
keep in mind our reason for being, and judge whether the values 
to be derived by participating in this Conference could be attained 
in any other way. . . . Education is a tremendous task. We are 
responsible for an important segment of it. We must think of our 
work as of concern, not only to our home schools and com- 
munities, but to the whole nation—to the world. We cannot 
afford to isolate ourselves or our jobs. We need to see the 
whole plan, to organize our endeavors, to pull together. Every 
teacher is obligated now more than ever to broaden his vision 
to increase his competencies, to help make the total plan work. 


“To promote enthusiasm and confidence in a convention pro- 
gram in the midst of these critical times we must enlist the serv- 
ice of every single individual who believes that music has a 
mission to perform now more than ever before. We shall have 
to stand together, determined in the knowledge that we in the 
very nature of our specialty have a potent aqnety, Sor the pro- 
motion of national unity and emotional release. e shall have 
to start a calm and definite course in our own particular sphere 
of influence and demonstrate our ability and determination to 
stick together, come what may.” 


" Shee O’Callaghan, 


Anne Grace Division, 
*Bertha W. Bailey, president, MENC Eastern Division, N. Y. City. 


president, MENC Southern 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
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MENC DIVISION OFFICERS 


e The six presidents and twelve vice- 
presidents greet you. These officers head 
the Boards of the respective Divisions 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference as indicated by the captions. By 
provision of the MENC constitution, the 
first vice-presidents are the immediate 
past presidents. The personnel of the 
Boards, which includes the presidents of 
the affliated state music educators as- 
sociations, is given on page 61 of this 
issue, 
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Shield This Light 


HOBART H. SOMMERS 


THE AUTHOR of this article writes with the 
authority of long experience and broad back- 
ground. Now assistant superintendent in 
charge of the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation of Chicago Public Schools, Mr. Som- 
mers has served the Chicago School system 
as elementary school principal and high school 
principal, as director of music in a high school, 
and as assistant supervisor of music in charge 
of instrumental music. 


of the last fifty years, the contribution of public 

school music to our life and culture stands as a 
monument to the craving for artistic expression 
which is firmly planted in the deep rich soil of Ameri- 
can living. 

The light of the music program in our schools has 
been a shining announcement that American educa- 
tion is interested in the spirit, the emotions and the 
culture of its citizens as well as in the development 
of material wealth and a higher standard of living. 

Edmund W. Sinnott, director of Yale’s famous 
Sheffield School, said recently at the centennial cele- 
bration of that institution: “Science is modern, 
popular, and dominant. It cannot help being lifted 
to a certain arrogance and a conviction that the keys 
of truth are in its bonds alone. Logic and reason 
are no monopoly of science. Let us face that what 
the world must have is a fuller cultivation of those 
qualities which are best termed spiritual. Whatever 
we may think as to their origin, we should no longer 
sneer at them for on their strength depends our own 
survival. Man leads a double life, of mind and 
spirit. If mind is suspect, as today when scientific 
materialism carries so much authority, he is in dan- 
ger of degeneratng into a selfish and soulless mechan- 
ism. To be a whole man, he must cultivate both 
parts of him.” 


A\er the achievements of the American schools 


Time to Take Stock 


At the end of this first-half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is well to take stock not only of our plans 
for the future, but also of those indications which 
point to the difficulties before us. 

Our present Secretary of Defense, General George 
Marshall, will long be remembered for his memorable 
address at Harvard University when he proposed the 
plan which now bears his name. It was a great pro- 
posal that could only come from a leader in a democ- 
racy, a plan for helping people help themselves in 
order that they would be strong enough not to fall 
into the hands of unscrupulous seekers after power. 


An address given at the 1950 convention of the Kansas Music Educators 
Association, Ti Reprinted from the Kansas Music Review, official 
organ of KMEA., 
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In that address he used the ominous phrases, “The 
winds of history are blowing up.” Time has again 
shown that General Marshall was right. Our very 
national existence is threatened by the continued 
pressure of those looking to the destruction of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

In this struggle, which we must admit will be a 
lengthy one, there are evidences that national think- 
ing as well as the national budget will be geared to 
two things—national defense and a sustained high 
productive level of national economy. 

This continuing international tension will have its 
effect on school budgets. Critical shortages of build- 
ings will become more so, as large amounts of money 
are spent for military preparedness and the bolstering 
of weak potential allies. Controls on almost every- 
thing not related to national defense will be in- 
creased, probably soon after the election. “The winds 
of history are blowing up.” 


Who is to Shield the Light? 


Who is to shield the light of American music edu- 
cation from this. gale of national emergency if it is 
not the professonal educators who have made this 
important contribution? In 1915, 30.1% of all taxes 
collected went to the federal government; 18.1% 
to the state government; 51.8% to the schools and 
local government. Now 73.9% goes to the federal 
government; 13.4% to the state, and 12.7% to the 
schools and local governments. These are figures 
which do not include that tax raise of October 1 or 
the one we will undoubtedly get in the near future. 
In this storm of national preparation, your contribu- 
tion may be swept away unless it is geared to the 
needs of the day, not only in reality but in the minds 
of the public. 

If you take nothing from this discussion but one 
thing, you must know and realize your great im- 
portance in a time when this nation is slowly realiz- 
ing the responsibility of its leadership in the so-called 
family of nations. 

As we gain renewed inspiration by meeting together 
at the time when the ominous sounds of a potential 
World War III are reaching our ears, you must not 
accept the thesis that your work is secondary and 
should be laid aside for the purely industrial pur- 
suits and the manufacture of the machinery of war. 
The soul and the mind will still be in need of the 
emotional food of music. The contribution of Ameri- 
can music education and the responsibility of music 
educators must not be allowed to be lost in the strug- 
gle to maintain the leadership that has been forced 
upon us by the very successes that we have won. 
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Concepts of Politics and Industry 


The Marxist’s school asserts that music, as one of 
the forms of human culture, is nothing but a minor 
byproduct of the economic structure within which 
it is written, and its products are either a justification 
or a condemnation of the economic system which 
gives it birth. That has brought into being the offi- 
cial Russian castigations that have resulted in such 
abject apologies by Shostakovich and Prokofiev. 

Conversely, some of our captains of industry main- 
tain that creative music is one of the least material 
manifestations of culture, and has nothing to do with 
economic, social, or political activities, and should be 
treated in the same realm as a hobby such as the 
cultivation of rare orchids—beautiful, but expensive 
and unnecessary. 

Both of these ideas are probably wrong. The Marx- 
ists say that music can only produce an emotion for 
or against the government. Many American busi- 
nessmen think that culture floats on a cloud between 
heaven and earth and can produce no fruits, or grain, 
but only flowers. 

Business and politics have had an uninterrupted 
alliance in United States history. Education and 
particularly cultural education has trailed behind; 
often because of its very nature it could not show 
that it was connected directly with the process of 
making money. Music education has had to be 
satisfied with the crumbs dropped by business and 
general education in good times, always fearful that a 
depression would cause serious setbacks. With many 
social improvements, such as social security, new 
pension plans, medical treatment and hospital plans, 
an awareness of the need for continuing adult educa- 
tion and reeducation of those who have reached a 
retirement age, we have made great progress. But 
many of us in the public schools are still fighting the 
same battle we did twenty years ago. 


Radio, Television and Music 


Time magazine carried the announcement from 
NBC that “the return of Arturo Toscanini to the 
podium . has been postponed by the maestro.” 
The music trade had a different story. What was 
really keeping eighty-three-year-old Arturo Tosca- 
nini from the podium was not the ailing knee, said 
Variety in page one headlines, but a “shove around.” 
Moved from his favorite radio studio to Carnegie 
Hall, and then to an unsuitable studio with his time 
shifted to late evening, the maestro decided that he 
did not care to follow the Firestone Hour and the 
Bell Telephone Hour. The television business has 
pushed Toscanini off the air. Its budgets severely 
cramped by television’s voracious demands, big radio 
is giving serious music and musicians the brushoff. 

NBC is still carrying its Sunday morning NBC 
String Quartet, but at so early an hour that it is 
music for early Sunday risers only. The network is 
still airing rehearsals of the Boston Symphony, but 
this season dropped its Orchestras of the Nation 
series, which for five years has given United States 
music lovers the principal orchestras of the country. 
So far this season CBS has cut its CBS Symphony, its 
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once-fine Invitation to Music, and its summer sym- 
phony broadcasts from Manhattan’s Lewishohn Sta- 
dium. Listeners can still hear the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony on Sunday—but only a tape 
recording of the preceding week’s program. ABC, 
which dropped its broadcasts of the Boston Symphony 
two years ago, will still broadcast the Metropolitan 
Opera on Saturday afternoon, but for the excellent 
reason that the Met has a sponsor (the Texas Com- 
pany). Network radio, with armies of pulsetakers to 
confirm its judgment, seems to be betting its future 
on the assumption that the United States prefers 
comics to classics. 

I quote from the New York Times of October 22. 
“What is responsible for this calculated de-emphasis 
on fine music on the air? The main villain of the 
piece undoubtedly is television, which is absorbing 
every spare dollar upon which the networks can lay 
their hands. Had the broadcasters deliberately wanted 
to help TV kill radio, which still is paying most of 
television’s bills, they could hardly have chosen a 
more short-sighted method. If there is one single 
type of television program which cannot hold a 
candle to the effectiveness of radio, it is the presenta- 
tion of fine music addressed primarily to the ear. 
But the cultural implications of the present trend 
are equally as important as the economic. The advent 
of television will exact a high price indeed if it means 
to all practical purposes that national dissemination 
of fine music ultimately is to disappear from Ameri- 
can broadcasting.” 


The Principal in Music 


At a general session of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in 1934 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


I was requested to give a talk on “The Principal ° 


“ 


in Music.” Principal spelled “pal” not “ple.” I 
gave that talk and used that very title in trying to 
show that music education was lagging in some 
places not because administrators were unsympa- 
thetic, but because they had little background or 
interest in the area in which they were called upon 
to make important decisions. 

I have no quarrel with principals and superintend- 
ents, having served a ten-year term as elementary 
school principal and an equally long term as senior 
high school principal before assuming my present 
assignment, but some of you will agree that the 
American school administrators too often have given 
little thought to the development of the music pro- 
gram. 

I will admit with you the need for‘a changing 
emphasis in curriculum revision, especially in the 
secondary schools. The awareness of all educators 
of the need for curriculum revision and its trend 
toward the areas and problems of living away from 
the old subject centers will cause concern to teachers 
of special subjects, especially music teachers whose 
subject cuts across the entire curriculum. 

I am afraid that some general educators and ad- 
ministrators have become tired of the activities and 
responsibilities of a full music program. This is in- 
dicated by two or three things: . 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-SIX 
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It Can 
Be Done! 


LOIS PAULSON 
E. ARTHUR HILL 


Elgin approached the music department of 

the schools and asked that the department 
present a musical program for the pupils of the ele- 
mentary schools. There are fifteen of these schools 
in the system. After a preliminary investigation, it 
was decided that the boys and girls of grades four 
through eight should be invited to attend the per- 
formances. This meant that 2,500 students would 
witness the program. 

After much time and thought, the elementary vocal 
supervisor and the director of music decided to stage 
the version of Robin Hood as it has been written by 
Kate Stearns Page. 

This musical play was selected for two reasons: 
(1) It was forty minutes in length; (2) the music 
consists of lovely folk tunes and folk dances of old 
England. 

The presentation proved to be an adventure for 
all. There were several objectives in having the high 
school groups present the musical play through the 
cooperation of the PTA Council: 


(1). Grade school children would have an opportunity to 
develop an appreciation for a musical play, something many 
of the children had never been privileged to see before. 

(2). The high school mixed chorus would receive valuable 
experience in learning to act while singing, and they would 
feel that they had an important objective in helping to teach 
grade school children. 

(3). High school instrumentalists would receive valuable 
training in learning to accompany singers performing in a 

“small scale” operatic production. 

(4). The PTA Council would have somthing to offer the 
grade school children by way of wholesome entertainment 
at a nominal fee, and they, being interested in a music pro- 
‘gram, were anxious to spunsor a “different” type of produc- 
tion. 

(5). An opportunity for correlating music with other sub- 
jects would be a natural and logical procedure. 


1) URING the spring of 1950, the PTA Council of 


We Go Into Action 


With the ground work laid in the spring of 1950, 
‘it was relatively easy to plan for the production 
which was staged in November, 1950. Three points 
were considered in the selection of the musical play, 
‘namely: (1) The audience, (2) the music itself, (3) 
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THESE DAYS we are always hearing about “cor- 
relation.” The successful grade school teacher tries to 
correlate music with other activities, and the success- 
ful music director or music department tries to corre- 
late the music program with other departments. 
When a music department can do this, and go two 
steps further by (1) correlating music within the de- 
partment—high school and grades, vocal and instru- 
mental—and by (2) tying together the musical inter- 
ests of the PTA and home with those of the school 
program, we have an educational experience which 
provides many facets for an interesting and inspira- 
tional venture in the field of correlation and integra- 
tion. It can be done! 

This is the story of how it was done in Elgin, Il- 
linois, told by the head of the music department of the 
Elgin Public Schools, and Miss Paulson, elementary 
vocal music supervisor. Mr. Hill is president of the 
In-and-About Chicago Music Educators Club. 











the physical problems in the production of the play, 
such as scenery, properties, costuming, etc. 

We knew that in order to sell tickets we would 
have to come up with a story which would appeal to 
boys, particularly, for they might be the first to 
think that such a production would be “sissy stuff.” 
We wanted a story with action, color, and a large 
cast of boys from the high school. 

We agreed that the music should be worth learn- 
ing and remembering. We needed a play which 
would require little stage equipment, and which would 
be physically possible to produce with limited re- 
hearsal time. Costumes were rented and these pro- 
vided much color for the presentation. 


Audience Participates in a ‘‘Sing’’ 


Although the objective for the presentation of the 
musical play was to invite the grade school children 
in order to entertain them, one interesting factor in- 
troduced was the audience “sing” at the close of the 
performance. Knowing that appreciation is often 
the result of participation, the words of several songs 
from Robin Hood were sent to the grade school teach- 
ers to be taught during the music period. Since it 
was impossible for the music supervisor to visit each 
class in order to hear the children sing, arrangements 
were made with the school-owned FM station to 
record several numbers of the operetta on tape, and 
these songs were broadcast several times for the 
children. 


Instructional Broadcasts Reach 
Pupils, Teachers, Parents 


Following this concert version of the songs, the 
elementary vocal supervisor used the high school 
soloists and chorus members as a class, and taught 
each song as though she were teaching an elementary 
school class. This tape recording’ was broadcast 
from the school radio studio to the classrooms. 
Through a bulletin, teachers were informed of the 
broadcast schedule. Advance instructions in the use 
of radio facilities were sent out. Since the program 
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was recorded on tape, this gave the supervisor an 
opportunity to visit classrooms during the broacasts 
and observe the response and aid in the teaching 
process. Teachers were requested to return com- 
ments regarding the broacasts to the supervisor, 
since this was the first time such a procedure had 
been tried. Results of the broadcasts were revealed 
in comments such as these: 


“We received an incentive to practice.” 

“The children were very enthusiastic.” 

“We enjoyed it. The radio instruction was very effective.” 

“The broadcast created interest. . .was helpful with the 
technique of the song. ” 

“One of the best uses to which the radio has been put.” 

“Excellent help. Children enjoyed the broadcasts. . .also 
learned the songs.” 

“.. both the children and I enjoyed the broadcasts and 
thought they were very helpful. You did a grand job in pre- 
senting the songs. The program gave us a better idea of 
wd tempo of the difficult spots than we otherwise would have 
had.” 


Musical Play Correlated With Other 
Grade Subjects 


Not only did this project help us to teach the 
songs, but it made the use of the radio as an educa- 
tive device. One principal commented, “It was very 
fine. All the grades have listened and enjoyed as 
well as profited from it. Am certain that the play 
will have more meaning as a result of the broacasts. 
Even the most anti-radio minded agree that it was a 
success.” 

Besides reaching the children, the broadcasts gave 
parents an opportunity to learn the songs along with 
the children and to know the type of program. we 
were giving. As a result, parents who were assisting 
as ushers during the performances joined with the 
children in singing with the cast on the stage. 


To create an interest in the musical play, several 
weeks before the production a bulletin suggesting 
ways of correlating Robin Hood with other subjects 
was sent to the grade teachers. The use of arithme- 
tic problems, the reading of the story of Robin Hood, 
the writing of a play and dramatizing it, drawing 
pictures or making posters for art classes, and learn- 
ing Old English dances in physical education classes 
were among the suggestions made. As a result, 
many activities were carried on before the produc- 
tion; reading was stimulated, and several classes 
made pictures and dioramas depicting scenes. from 
the story. 

Ideas did not conclude with the performance, as 
children became interested in drawing pictures after 
the production of scenes they had witnessed on stage. 


Immeasurable Results 


Financially, both the PTA and the performing 
groups were more than repaid, since the interest 
aroused preceding the performance helped to boost 
ticket sales. However, the greatest gains were not 
financial, and therefore more difficult to measure. 
If this musical play was able to kindle a spark of in- 
terest, appreciation, and understanding for the period 
of the story of Robin Hood, historically and musically, 
we will feel gratified. Though much may have been 
left undone, in this our first correlation program in 
the system, it was a great adventure. For no other 
reasons than the following instances, we would con- 
sider it worth while: (1) One mother stated that the 
production had solved her troubles in making her 
children practice the piano. Having seen the play, 
they were eager to practice the songs from a copy 
of the music the mother had obtained for them. 
(2) Another mother came to visit her fifth-grade 
son’s teacher to find out what had happened to her 





SCENE FROM THE ELGIN (ILL.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS PRESENTATION OF “ROBIN HOOD.” 
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boy. She said that in all his life she had never heard 
him sing, and now he went around the house about 
his tasks—and singing! 


High School Goes into High Gear 
for the Production 


Since the auditorium would not hold all students 
at one time, four performances were given during 
one day. Two separate casts were used in order that 
no high school student would miss regular classes 
for more than a half day. The high school orchestra 
instructor trained two string ensembles, one for the 
morning and the other for the afternoon. Make-up 
and staging was supervised by the dramatics teacher 
of the high school. The art department of the high 
school made several posters which were placed in the 
lobbies of the grade schools. The girls physical educa- 
tion staff was called in, and they agreed to develop 
some folk dances for the play. Three dances werc 
prepared under their supervision. Accompanying 
pictures illustrate some of the art work which was 
photographed. Naturally, all of the work done by 


the students could not be photographed. 

Mrs. Donald Flora, president of the PTA Council 
of our city, wrote afterward, “Speaking for the par- 
ents of Elgin, we are indeed fortunate to have a music 
department that is willing to do extra activities such 


as preparing thé musical play Robin Hood. The 
High School Chorus aptly entertained the children 
by making the characters come to life on the stage. 
The audience expressed its appreciation by singing 
so well the English folk songs at the conclusion of 
each performance. The cooperation of many de- 
partments in the Elgin system made this project a 
successful one, and we found it a pleasure to sponsor 
= 


Plans Being Laid for Next Year 


As a result of this venture, plans are under way to 
present another musical play next year (1951). Who 
knows, perhaps some music student may come up 
with a musical story which could be produced on the 
stage. 

Not only did Robin Hood touch the lives of the 
children, but it made the grade teachers who had 
been “lukewarm” to the music program, rise to 
greater enthusiasm. Somehow, the production gave 
us a “lift,” musically speaking. It taught us, once 
again, the importance of working together; it gave 
us the feeling of “oneness” as a music department 
working with all the schools and with the homes 
through the PTA Council. It was a thrilling adven- 
ture in correlation! YES, IT CAN BE DONE! 


FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADERS IN LOWRIE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ELGIN, CONTRIBUTED ART WORK. 
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Song Books 


MARJORIE F. KLUTH 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory 

Of the coming of the Lord, 

He is trampling out the vintage 

Where the grapes of wrath are stored. . .” 


ow MANY third-grade children in 1908 stumbled 
H over the words of this song? Yet, how many 

of these same third-graders thrilled to its rousing 
melody and rhythm? A great song it is—and an im- 
portant one. Take another example, Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean, with its equally stirring music. 
But again, what about the words? 


“O Columbia! the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee; 

Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view. . 


It is doubtful if the words of either of these songs, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean” had much significance to young 
children. However, both examples, in addition to 
others of a similar patriotic type, are characteristic of 
songs which were prominent among those provided 
for elementary school pupils at the beginning of this 
century. A general survey of songs provided for 
elementary school children fifty years ago is convincing 
evidence that the child was expected to adjust himself 
to songs he sang, even as he was forced to make 
similar adjustments to a program of formal education 
throughout his elementary school years. But many 
changes have taken place in elementary school educa- 
tion in the last fifty years. 


Changes in the Elementary School 


The question arises, have, changes in the music pro- 
gram corresponded to general changes throughout the 
school? In answer to this question it may be well to 
point out the major trends or changes in the elementary 
school generally. These trends, which are stated recur- 
rently throughout the literature of elementary school 
education, are essentially as follows: 


=(1) Better understanding of children—their growth and 
development. 
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THIS ARTICLE should be equally interesting 
to the elementary school curriculum maker, the 
administrator, and the music teacher. And for 
younger members it may supply historical 
background with which they are not entirely 
familiar. Mrs. Kluth is supervisor of music, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


(2) Increased recognition of the importance of maturation 
and readiness in learning. 


(3) Organization of the curriculum into large blocks, units 
or areas. 

(4) Emphasis on completeness of pupil experience. 

(5) Increased opportunity for pupils to give expression 
of the concepts and insights they are acquiring. 

(6) Increased emphasis on the devlopment of habits and 
attitudes appropriate to democracy. 

(7) Use of a wider variety of more effective curriculum 
materials, 


(8) Better understanding of the community and wider 
use of community resources. 

In essence, these eight trends indicate that: 

(1) More attention is given to the interests, needs and 
abilities of the pupil. 

(2) More stress is placed upon activities in which children 
normally engage, and to centering these activities into large 
and unified experiences. 


(3) Much more recognition is attached to varied and 
extensive pupil expression. 


Applied to the music program, appropriate questions 
are: 

(1) Is emphasis given to arranging an environment which 
will stimulate pupils to respond musically? 

(2) Do activities of music increasingly grow out of, as well 
as contribute to, major unified areas of interest? 


(3) Is wider emphasis placed upon pupil creativeness and 
participation in the music program generally? 


General Curriculum Trends 


One approach to determine the degree to which the 
music program of the elementary school of 1950 recog- 
nizes these general curriculum trends is to compare 
songs provided for children in the period 1900-1915, 
with those prevalent in the period 1940-1950. Typical 
of song books in use during the early period for the 
first three grades were: Modern Music Series’, Eleanor 
Smith Music Course*?, Progressive Music Series®, Lyric 
Music Series*, Hollis Dann Music Course®, The above 
books may be compared with the following which typify 


c yg Smith, Modern Music Series. (New York: Scott, Foresman and 
o., 1898). 

hog 3 Smith, Eleanor Smith Music Course, (New York: American Book 
0., 1 . 

SHoratio Parker, ef al., Progressive Music Series. (Sacramento: Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1914). 

*Arthur Edward J Worthington Loomis, Lyric Music 
Series. (New York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1912). 


SHollis Dann, Hollis Dann Music Course. (New York: American Book 
Co., 1914). 
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the kind of music book coming into use in increasing 
numbers at the present time: A Singing School Series®, 
The American Singer Series’, New Music Horizons 
Series®, Our Singing World Series®. 

The first major difference between these two groups 
of song books is in over-all organization and appear- 
ance. In the older books it is not uncommon to find 
several songs with three and four verses crowding a 
single page; paper is poor; notes are small and not 
clear; in addition, piano accompaniments further com- 
plicate the page. [Illustrations are practically non- 
existent. One exception is the primer of the Lyric Music 
Series’® in which an evident attempt was made to in- 
clude a few small black and white pictures. Upon 
closer examination of the older song books, one is 
impressed with numerous short exercises or studies 
appearing after individual songs; these studies have 
no words, but consist of a series of notes which re- 
semble the melody and rhythm of the preceding song. 
The objective in learning the familiar song and then 
progressing to the unknown study was to enable the 
child to advance from rote singing to true music 
reading. 

Even to the untrained observer, the more recent books 
are much more attractive. Songs are illustrated by 
lively, colorful pictures which occupy considerable 
space; the number of songs in a book is less; notes are 
large and clear; the quality of paper is superior to that 
in the older books, Obvious efforts have been made 
to create a singing atmosphere with each song or group 
of songs. However, even of more importance than 
the external appearance of the books is the fact that 
word content of songs in the newer song-book series 
takes into account the interests and maturation of 
the child: 


“The airplane taxis down the field 

And heads into the breeze, 

It lifts its wheels above the ground, 
It skims above the trees, 

It rises high and higher 

Away up toward the sun, 

It’s just a speck against the sky— 

And now it’s gone!” 


This song, appearing in the series, Our Singing 
World,“ captures the attention of the child. Or who 
could deny that “Our School Bus” finds ready response 
from the pupil? 


“Here comes the big yellow bus, 
Moving safe and slow, 
Whoa, bus, we'll all get aboard, 
Off to school we go. 
We are ready, books and all, 
Waiting for your morning call, 
Whoa, bus, we'll all get aboard, 
Off to school we go.” 


Songs in the modern books can be sung independ- 
ently by the children, or can be grouped and integrated 
with large study units in which the children may be 


engaged at the time. In this manner songs enrich the 


*Theresa Armitage, Peter W. Dykema, and Gladys Pitcher, 
School, (Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co., 1939). 

TJohn W. Beattie, e¢ al., The American Singer. (New York: American 
Book Co., 1944) 

*Osbourne Mc Conathy, ef al., New Masic Horizons, (New York: 
Burdett and Co., 1944). : 

*Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle Glenn, Lorrain E. Watters, Our Singing World, 
(New York: Ginn and Co., 1949) 
a op. cit. 
"Pitts, op. cit., Bk. 2, p. 149. 
Armitage, op. cit., Bk. 1, p. 67. 
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units, and the child’s interest in the units in turn makes 
him readily receptive for further songs. The modern 
song book offers a wide variety of songs which may 
be grouped under headings of which the following 
are representative : 


Character 

Special days 

Indian songs 

Fun and nonsense 
Creative activities 

Rhythm band 

American folk songs 
Songs by master composers 
Songs grown-ups sing 


Home and family 
Food and clothing 
School 

Community life 
Social relationships 
Health and safety 
Farm life and animals 
Travel 

Weather 


Characteristics of Older Song Books 


In the older books an obvious attempt was made to 
include song texts which adults deemed worthy, even 
though not coinciding with natural interests of children. 
For the most part these song texts were selected from 
the literature of many nations, old English lyrics and 
Mother Goose rhymes. Songs could be classified into 
the following general divisions: (1) Nature, (2) Sea- 
sons, (3) Patriotic, (4) Lullabies, (5) Devotional or 
Ethical, (6) Action, (7) Fantasy. 

The older books represent more nearly a compilation 
of songs which children were expected to learn and 
like, even though word content was quite beyond their 
reach or interest. An example of this is “The Little 
Windows” from the Modern Music Series :* 


“I know two tiny windows 

In a house that’s large and strong, 

Through which the wide world far and near 
Is seen the whole day long; 

Some fairy artist works in them 

And paints the scenes, I’m sure, 

The sunsets and the trickling showers, 

The blue of heaven so pure, 

The mighty sun and little flowers 

Around the cottage door.” 


Or, “Fairies,” found in the Hollis Dann Series :™ 


“Did you know there are fairies 
In the garden every night, 
And they dance to magic music 
In the silver starry night? 


When they’re sure no one’s looking, 
Then they open every rose, 

And they scatter all the dew drops: 
How they do it, no one knows.” 


But not all the songs took the child into fairyland. 
No, far from it. Here, for instance, “Spelling and 
Singing,” from the Lyric Music Series * is one which 
‘brought the third-grader to the stern realities of music 
disciplines : 

“Take C-H-R-O-M, A-T, I-C; 
Now surely those nine letters spell “chromatic” you'll 


agree; 
Then S-C-A-L-E, we know so very well, 
We find “chromatic scale” is very easy to spell. 


“The naturals and flats and sharps we learn, 

And in this tune, they stare us in the face at every turn; 
The accidentals here in perfect tune must ring 

We find chromatic scales are very easy to sing.” 


While there was seemingly little differentiation in 
the selection of song texts, great care was taken in 


3$mith, Modern Music Series, op. cit., Bk. 1, p. 55. 
“Dann, op. cit., . p. 109. 
Johnstone, op. cit., Bk. 2, p. 48. 
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the older books to group songs according to musical 
difficulties. It cannot be denied that much attention 
had been given in these older books to including many 
reputable songs; one frequently encounters the names 
of Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, von Weber, Schumann 
and others. In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that the teacher of elementary. school children in 
1950 must decide whether good songs of an earlier 
period are sufficiently valuable to include among songs 
to be taught. This the teacher should determine even 
though it may be obvious that word content is beyond 
the immediate understanding of children. 

If pupils learn to sing only those songs whose word 
content is related to present-day interests, it would be 
necessary to exclude from the song repertoire most, if 
not all, of the substantial and enduring songs which 
were important in the lives of people at the time they 
were written. Perhaps, then, the teacher in 1950 needs 
to examine these older songs and include in the music 
program some which can well become a part of the 
child’s musical knowledge and background. In this 
connection, such well-known songs as “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic”, and “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean”, on the basis of general musical merit, may 
rightly take a place in the musical experiences of 
children. 


Questions Arising from Comparison 


An appropriate question arising from the comparison 
of song books of these two periods is, are there striking 
differences in the music itself? Here is a point about 
which there can be much difference of opinion. While 
it is likely that those who have prepared the modern 
books will claim that music as well as words are in 
keeping with the interests of children, it is conceivable 
that were different words provided for many of the 
older songs, these songs might be quite as attractive 
to children as those in modern books. It is the opinion 
of the writer that while modern books and the offerings 
generally in music in 1950 are considerably more at- 
tractive to children, and can be used in a much wider 
and varied way throughout the school, this has been 
accomplished not so much by providing a different 
type of music, but rather by changing verse content 
and the method of stimulation and use of music through- 
out the school. 

Good music is universal in appeal. Tunes and mel- 
odies which were attractive to children a half-century 
ago are probably just as interesting today, even as good 
melodies written in 1950 should be equally appreciated 
by children fifty years hence. The songs in the older 
series are, therefore, not to be criticized for their 
musical content, but rather for the fact that they 
omitted much which was needed to create a musical 
atmosphere. 


Potential Creativeness of Children 


The older books and the music program of the time 
for which those books were written failed to take into 
account the potential creativeness of children. Boys 


and girls do like to express themselves, and it’ is 
doubtful if there is any more effective potential means 
for expressing creative abilities than through music. 
Almost all of our modern song books contain songs of 
which both words and music were created entirely by 
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children. One example of this is, “Our Song of 
Thanks,” appearing in the Anirican Singer Series: 


“Among all children here on earth 
How thankful we should be, 

That we are living in a land 

Of happy unity; 

America, our glorious home 

Of mountain, plain and sea! 

May God preserve our country dear, 
America, the free!” 


It is doubtful if the children who composed this song 
would be more interested in its melody than they would 
be in many melodies written even years ago. However, 
the focusing of the child’s effort and interest as 
expressed in the creation of a song is quite in keeping 
with a widely accepted principle of psychology, to the 
effect that the individual applies himself with much 
greater energy within an enterprise which has signifi- 
cance and meaning to him. 

Another question arising from the comparison of 
books of these two periods relates to the degree of 
permanency to the individual of what he has learned. 
While it is true that retention tends to be greatest in 
connection with activities and experiences which have 
significance to the -individual, the factor of repetition 
is also important. Many older adults can recall in 
the minutest detail songs which they learned and sang 
repeatedly in their childhood, even though word con- 
tent at the time of learning had little meaning. These 
adults will testify that the learning and singing of 
these songs in their youth was both enjoyable and valu- 
able. And who can deny it! Not only was the music 
itself attractive, but the wholesome emotional expe- 
rience that resulted from participating with others in 
singing was of benefit to the individual. 


Summary 


In summary then, it may be said that the music pro- 
gram in the elementary school has undergone con- 
siderable change in the past fifty years. An exami- 
nation of present-day song books reveals that music 
is treated more nearly as an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. It is not an appendage or something added 
to the rest of the school offering; rather, it has become 
a part of the total life of the child in the school, Songs 
are not so different musically from those of many years 
ago. However, verse content and the general approach 
to’'music have undergone considerable modification. In 
this connection, much emphasis is placed upon creative 
expression on the part of the child, even as this is 
done through all phases of the elementary school. And 
perhaps we should not lose sight of the fact that the 
child is pointing toward young adulthood, and that 
there is importance in establishing habits and attitudes 
which will become especially useful and meaningful as 
he' grows older. 

Although there may be differences of opinion con- 
cerning points of emphasis in the present school music 
program, there is probably general agreement that the 
present music offering is markedly different from that 
of fifty years ago—-so much so, in fact, that music is 
now beginning to take its place in the elementary school 
in proportion to its importance to the individual and 
to society. 


~i0Beattie, op. Cit., Bk. 3, p. 70. ” 
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Judgment Values for 
Contemporary Music 


HOWARD A. MURPHY 


THIS PAPER is presented as a timely and 
interes follow-up for the recent contribu- 
tion by ilip Gordon on “Rehearsi Con- 
temporary Music.” Mr. M y, who is pro- 
fessor of music education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, prepared “Judgment 
Values for Contemporary Music” for one of the 
contemporary music forums held at the 1950 
MENC national convention in St. Louis. 


divided into three periods—ancient, medieval, and 

evil, and undoubtedly there are many who will agree 
with this classification. Such an opinion must have some 
basis which is worthy of examination and clarification. 
Even instinctive like or dislike can be rationalized by an 
analysis of all the factors involved. Any real answer to 
the problem must be in these terms, 

The fact that contemporary music is often regarded 
with suspicion or aversion by the average musical au- 
dience is a challenge to us as music educators, since we 
as moulders of public opinion are partially responsible 
for it. To meet this challenge we must have a clear def- 
inition of contemporary music and of its historical per- 
spective, in order to formulate any tentative or adequate 
criteria for its evalution. 

What is meant by the term contemporary music— 
South Pacific, William Schuman’s new violin concerto, 
or both? Who was the first modern composer, Debussy 
or Schoenberg? These and similar questions must be 
answered before any judgments can be made. Lack 
of precise definition invalidates all conclusions. Perhaps 
history can furnish some clues for answering these ques- 
tions. 

If it is true, as Freeman said, that modern history be- 
gins at the call of Abraham, we can scarcely hope to 
find a more recent date for the beginning of modern 
music. This is because art, like life, is a continuum 
that has neither beginning nor ending. The novelty of 
today is the commonplace of tomorrow. Yet if any judg- 
ment of current practices is to be made, arbitrary tem- 
poral and qualitative limits must be established which 
will define the period and the type music to be considered. 
How can these limits be established ? 


ye STATEMENT has been made that all music is 


Defining Contemporary Music 


At first, the setting of such limits may seem both dif- 
ficult and presumptuous, but even a cursory examination 
of the problems involved reduces both risks. The year 
1600 is now recognized as one of the turning points in 
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musical history and similarly, from the perspective of 
half a century, 1900 is likewise being recognized as a 
musical mile post which may prove of almost equal 
significance in our art. The deaths of Brahms and Verdi 
at the close of the century not only brought to a close 
the great Romantic period, but also marked the end of a 
Golden Age. Thus the Baroque, Classic and Romantit 
periods all grew, flowered, and withered within two 
short centuries. It is for these reasons that 1900 may 
safely be assumed as the beginning of a new era. 

But if the temporal limits of contemporary music may 
be thus defined, how can the stylistic limits be set? 
This is a more difficult problem since obviously all music 
by all living composers cannot be included in the term 
contemporary music, except in a sense so broad as to 
be useless for our present purpose. Perhaps our difficul- 
ty is a semantic one. No one word will express ad- 
equately the desired meaning: “modern” is as unsatis- 
factory as “contemporary” since it has the same general 
connotations. What we really mean is new music in the 
sense of a fresh and original manner of expression—a 
regrouping of old materials with new emphases. In 
other words, we are concerned with the growing edge 
of music—with the top of the tree which is pushing up- 
ward, not with the branches or leaves which may appear 
nearer the ground from the fully developed trunk. 
Hence the new music may be defined as the work of 
serious, non-commercial composers whose compositions 
are worthy of performance by recognized artistic groups 
or individuals. Such a limitation by no means denies 
merit to the works of composers who are not interested 
in experimentation or whose work is primarily commer- 
cial in origin. But it does place the emphasis on the 
work of men who are extending the boundaries of 
music—men who are forging new expressive devices, as 
Siegfried forged a new weapon from the fragments of 
his past. The distinction between contemporary and 
new music may be clarified by a comparison with current 
educational trends: all contemporary education is not 
new, and the same is true of music. 

Precisely why should the emphasis be placed upon 
this new music rather than upon contemporary music 
as a whole? Simply because the arts, as well as in- 
dividuals, grow and develop by experimentation rather 
than by repetition. The symphonic composer learns, as 
does the child, by trial and error. If the child does not 
dare to walk he will never learn to do so. Surely we, as 
educators, wish to encourage musical daring and ex- 
perimentation rather than repetition and imitation. And 
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so we shall think of contemporary music primarily, 
though not wholly, as experimental music which is seek- 
ing new modes of expression, and is best called new 
rather than contemporary. 

Having grappled, then, with the problems of defining 
“contemporary music” in terms of time and style, let us 
try to set up some criteria for judging this new music. 


Evaluating Contemporary Music 


In dealing with the problem of evaluating the new 
music of today it must be recalled that all music was 
once “the new music” of its day. It has been truly said 
that a conservative is a man who worships dead radicals. 
This simple fact, with all its implications, is often dif- 
ficult to grasp. One recalls the radical labor leader who 
was cleared of the charge of making a seditious speech 
during the last war when he proved that his “speech” 
was taken from the writings of Thomas Jefferson. In 
this connection perhaps the following review of a well- 
known composer’s work might be of interest: 

“Recently there was given (a performance of) the overture, 
and all impartial musicians and music lovers were completely in 
agreement that never was there anything as incoherent, shrill, 
bewildering, so ear splitting, written in music. The most piercing 
dissonances clash in a really atrocious harmony, and a few puny 
ideas only enhance the disagreeable and bewildering effect.” 

This review appeared in a leading paper. The com- 
position was Beethoven’s Leonore Overture, and the date 
of the review 1806. And again in 1824 another critic 
wrote, “Beethoven’s compositions more and more as- 
sume the character of studied eccentricity . . . What he 
produces is so impenetrably obscure in design and so 
full of unaccountable and often repulsive harmonies, 
that he puzzles the critic as much as he perplexes the 
performer.” 

These two reviews are typical of hundreds concerning 
every great composer from Bach to Bartok. What are 
the causes for this universal condemnation of music 
which is later understood, loved and revered? Are the 
opinions of contemporary audiences and critics always 
doomed to be the laughing stock of future generations? 
Can any criteria be set up to prevent such errors in 
judgment? This brings us to the nub of the whole prob- 
lem of evaluation. 


The problem is difficult because of many varied and 
uncontrollable factors but three general causes seem to 
be fairly obvious: first, unfamiliarity ; second, new tech- 
nical devices; and third, lack of perspective. The first 
two can be overcome, but the last obstacle is insurmount- 


able. Let us explore the possibilities of each. 


As regards unfamiliarity, Pope has truly said: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 
But seen too often, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Though the new music is hardly a vice, the stanza 
is applicable to it. Familiarity may breed contempt, but 
it also promotes tolerance and even understanding. To 
make any valid decision, the new music must be heard 
until it is familiar, especially if it sounds unusually dis- 
sonant or disconnected at the first hearing. The more 
difficult of comprehension the more repetitions are nec- 
essary for its understanding. 

Why is some of this new music difficult to under- 
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stand? The easy answer is because it “sounds ugly” and 
“does not seem to get anywhere.” These are perfectly 
valid reasons to the auditor but are they true reasons? 
What lies behind these unfavorable but natural reactions 
of the average listener? 

After unfamiliarity, the second general cause for the 
bewilderment and boredom of the listener is the technical 
construction of the music itself which may be divided 
into four items: (1) the extensive use of dissonance, (2) 
the new melodic line, (3) rhythmic complexity, and (4) 
the new formal structure, or means of obtaining con- 
tinuity. Each requires some consideration. 

As regards the first, it is well known that the history of 
harmony is the history of increasing dissonance. Con- 
cord and discord are purely relative terms. Palestrina 
considered and treated the perfect fourth as a dissonance. 
Dissonance is the seasoning of music and its use is de- 
pendent entirely upon taste. Beauty is in the ear of the 
auditor as well as in the eye of the beholder. In fact, 
Kandinsky, the modern painter, says truly and boldly, 
“The ugly is that which is spiritually unsympathetic to 
me.” Expressed in musical terms, this means that an 
“ugly” dissonance is merely an irrational combination of 
tones to the listener. It is harmony misunderstood. 

A thousand examples prove that we do not object to 
dissonance per se. Our objection is based upon the fact 
that we cannot relate it logically to anything in our 
musical experience. If it can be so related, it is not 
unpleasant, but stimulating. Consonance and dissonance 
should be conceived in terms of relaxation and tension. 
This is the clue to their use in music. Tension results 
either from a conflict of interests or horizontal lines, or 
from a desire for an unique harmonic color. In both 
cases it must be heard in relation to its context—alone 
it is meaningless and consequently “ugly.” 


The New Melodic Speech 


The second item which causes difficulty for the listen- 
er is the new melodic line, or lack of it according to 
popular opinion. Here again history furnishes us with 
a clue. Our conception of melody, like that of harmony, 
has gradually changed with the passing years. Wagner 
was considered less melodic than Verdi, and as we have 
seen, Beethoven was reproached for his lack of melodic 
line. Of course, this simply means that one individual 
prefers Verdi’s type of melody to that of Wagner—or, 
in the case of Beethoven’s critics, that of earlier com- 
posers to his particular idiom. But to say that the com- 
poser of the Prize Song and the Liebestod is less melodic 
than Verdi is obviously ridiculous. Wagner’s melody 
differed from Verdi’s—but both were supreme melo- 
dists. Hence we can only conclude that the new music is 
also melodic, but in a different sense; that Stravinsky, 
Hindemith and Copland are no less melodic than the 
composers of the 19th Century if we could but grasp 
their new melodic speech, 


The rhythmic problems of the new music are as varied 
as those of harmony and melody. Time is the life of 
music and rhythm its heart beat. Though our own pulse 
was Originally used as a norm of musical time values, yet 
these values are most perfect when unperceived, as a 
healthy person is unaware of his heart beat. This and 
other aspects of “Judgment Values for Contemporary 
Music” will be discussed in the next installment. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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A TRIBUTE TO ROMBERG 


Arranged and Adapted by 
DOUGLAS MacLEAN 


Great songs, in a varied and colorful medley, pay tribute 
to a favorite American composer. Audience enthusiasm 
is assured by these selections:-FRENCH MILITARY 
MARCHING SONG * THE DESERT SONG « DEEP 
IN MY HEART, DEAR * YOUR LAND AND MY 
LAND * ONE ALONE * GOLDEN DAYS « SOFTLY, 
AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE ¢ ONE KISS * STOUT- 
HEARTED MEN. 


(Piano Accompaniments are available for all these selections) 
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High School Competitive 
Music Festivals 


When the author the survey reported in 
this article his pal purpose was to gather 
information which could be useful to music 
educators and administrators in his home state 
of North Dakota. However, upon reading vari- 
ous articles and editorials in recent issues of 
the Journal and other magazines about con- 
tests, it occurred to him that his survey of 
pan mo age gy oo and noncompetitive— 
might be interest to music educators in 
other states, wsinee Ghose seemed to be § lack: of 
data regarding current = in this rather 
extensive field of activity. So he wrote an 
article and submitted it to the Editorial Board— 
and here it is. It deals only with the competi- 
tive music meets; g noncom- 
petitive festivals are saved for another article. 
Mr. Cory is assistant professor of music, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


cally every American city and town, and in 

countless villages, is a group of boys and girls 
carrying instrument cases and gaily babbling of trivi- 
alities as they stop at the corner drug store for a treat 
before they go home. What community celebration 
would be complete without the lively music and color- 
ful display of the high school band leading the pa- 
rade? The younger onlookers see nothing strange 
about this, but the older ones can remember when 
such scenes were rare. 

It is significant that the tremendous expansion of 
the school music program has been coincidental with 
the development of competitive music festivals. The 
purpose of this article is to present a brief summary 
of a survey of common practices among the competi- 
tion-festivals throughout the nation. 


Aa SIGHT in the late afternoon in practi- 


Purpose of the Survey 


In 1948 the North Dakota high school music con- 
tests were reorganized and placed under the control 
of the North Dakota High School League. The con- 
tests had been conducted for many years by the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. The movement which led 
to the reorganization received its impetus from prob- 
lems of transportation from the western part of the 
state to the University at the far eastern edge, and 
from a growing feeling among secondary school ad- 
ministrators that the competitions should be con- 
trolled by the high schools. 

The shifting of control was accompanied by an in- 
creased interest among the music educators of the 
state, who banded together and formed the North 
Dakota Music Educators Association, affiliated with 
the Music Educators National Conference. This new 
organization now has a committee to act in an ad- 
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visory capacity to the executive secretary of the 
High School League, Earl Abrahamson. 

The author undertook this survey in the hope that 
it might be of some value to the North Dakota High 
School League and to the North Dakota Music Edu- 
cators Association. The report is made available 
through the Music Epucators JOURNAL to all who are 
interested in the subject. 


The Method 


In the early winter of 1949 and 1950 the head- 
quarters office of the Music Educators National 
Conference supplied to the author, on request, a 
list of the sponsoring groups for competition-festivals 
in the various states and the officers to be contacted. 
A letter and a form were sent out to these people 
asking for copies of the rules and regulations of the 
official festivals of the various states, and for names 
and addresses of persons who might be asked to give 
information about both official and independent 
festivals. 

The responses to this inquiry were good, and many 
bulletins and names were received. A study of the 
contents of the bulletins immediately showed a lack 
of uniformity in items covered. Several states had 
no prepared copy of rules and regulations. In order 
to make an adequate survey the items covered were 
listed and organized into a questionnaire. The first 
draft was far too long and a selection of items be- 
came necessary. Several points were omitted which 
might be of interest to many, but greater brevity was 
a necessity. The final draft was sent out to the 
persons on the list supplied by the national organi- 
zation, also to a number of the officers of the music 
educators associations of the various states, and to 
persons whose names were submitted by respondents 
of the first inquiry. Contact was made with four or 
five persons in each state. 


Meanwhile, a questionnaire was prepared for non- 
competitive festivals to be sent out as soon as it was 
determined which states were operating exclusively 
on a noncompetitive basis and an adequate list of 
contacts could be compiled. As soon as most of the 
returns from the first questionnaire were received, it 
was possible to mail out the one on noncompetitive 
festivals. 

By july, 1950, most of the returns from the two 
questionnaires had been received. Five states were 
still unrepresented. To the executive secretaries of 
the secondary school associations of these st xtes were 
sent the two questionnaires and an appea for help. 
A reply was received from one of the five, leaving 
four states unrepresented. Several months were al- 
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lowed for late replies to both questionnaires. The 
last was received in October, 1950. - 

The comparison of the practices of the competitive 
and the noncompetitive festivals showed that the two 
must be considered separately. This report will deal 
with the survey of competitive festivals. The report 
on noncompetitive festivals will be available in about 
two months. 


Brief Summary of the Findings 


Four states, Arizona, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West 
Virginia, have made no reports on their festivals. Of the 
remaining 44, ei have noncompetitive festivals—Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and New Mexico. Only the last named is 
not in the northeastern part of the United States. 


Of the 36 states having competitive festivals all but three, 
New York, Virginia, and Wisconsin, use a classification of 
schools based on population. The three mentioned allow the 
director to choose music which will best suit his performing 
groups and to enter one of six classifications based on the 
difficulty of this music. 


The average number of classifications of schools based on 

opulation is five per state. North Dakota now has three. 

ouisiana has the most with thirteen—this includes classifica- 
tions for elementary and rural schools. The average num- 
ber of classifications devoted to only high school groups is 
four. North Dakota has three. Eleven other states also us 
three, the population medians for this group being (1) 725 
and up, (2) 250 to 724, (3) 249 and below. Fourteen states 
use four classifications for high school groups, the medians 
being (1) 750 and up, (2) 251 to 749, (3) 101 to 250, and (4) 
100 and below. Four states use five classifications for this 
purpose with medians at (1) 751 and up, (2) 426 to 750, (3) 
251 to 425, (4) 126 to 250, and (5) 125 and below. Three 
states use six, with medians at (1) 1000 and up, (2) 750 to 999, 
(3) 500 to 749, (4) 250 to 499, (5) 101 to 249, and (6) 100 and 
below. Twenty-seven of the states have at least one addition- 
al classification for such groups as elementary, first year 
organizations, or junior high school. 


Eight states, Georgia, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Washington, have no final com- 
petitions beyond the district. Nineteen states have a single 
final competition, and the rest have two or more state sub- 
divisions for finals. Colorado and Indiana have six. 


Twenty-three states have final competitions for large 
groups. The average maximum traveling distance for these 
groups ranges from 100 to 450 miles, averaging about 230. 


The number of districts in the various states varies from 
three to thirty-nine. The median number is eight. The 
average maximum traveling distance to district competitions 
ranges from 20 to 250 miles, averaging about 110. 


The centers for final competition are fixed in twelve of 
the states, the others having finals select the centers by 
either rotation or invitation. Twelve states have the finals 
completely in one occasion, the others divide them either by 
classifications or by separating vocal from instrumental music 
or both. 


Half of the states complete the district competitions in 
one day, and the others in two days, save for Louisiana, 
which takes three. The finals vary from one to four days, the 
largest group of states taking two days. Two states, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana, take four days. The average of al 
states is two days for the final and one and a half for the 
district. 


Marching band competitions are included in the festivals 
of twenty of the thirty-six states. Competitions on instru- 
ments not regularly used in the band or orchestra are rarely 
found. Only two states include fretted instruments, and only 
three states include the accordion. Inclusion of speech or 
dramatic competitions with the music festivals is found in only 
six states. 


Specifically designated test selections are found in only ten 
states and none of these carries the policy throughout all phases 
of competition. Twenty-two states allow a choice from a list of 
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The Adjudicators Comment Sheets, prepared and pub- 

lished by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vo- 

cal Association, are in general use ghout the United 

States for state and local Pp festivals, as well 
as for classroom grading. 
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test selections, and only five of these carry this policy throughout 
all the competitions. Twenty-five states allow free choice of 
selections for competition in at least some of the events, and ten 
of these do carry this policy throughout the competitions. Only 
two states, Virginia and Wyoming, use a panel of test selections 
from which the judge selects the number to be performed by any 
contestant. 


Most of the judges are selected from the faculties of sec- 
ondary or higher educational institutions. Only seven states 
report using professional musicians outside of the’ educational 
field. There is a slight preference for out-of-state judges. 


Usually three judges are employed for rating the larger 
groups. Only a third of the states permit the judge to make 
oral criticisms during the course of competition, and several 
of these specify that it is permitted only in solo and small 
ensemble competition. The number of rating levels used 
ranges from three to six. North Dakota alone uses six. The 
average is five. 


Sight-reading competitions are required of bands in eigh- 
teen states, of orchestras in thirteen, and of choruses in only 
five. Several additional states make sight reading optional. 
Bands are required to compete in marching in four states. 
Orchestras are required to have their string sections compete 
as string orchestras in nine states. 


There is a great deal of variation in eligibility restrictions 
for participants in the music competitions. Six states bar 
elementary pupils from high school groups. Three states 
bar junior high school students from high school groups. 
Thirty-two out of thirty-six states bar from participation any 
parochial school students who register in the public schools 
as special students in music. An age limit of twenty or 
twenty-one years is observed in nineteen states, and four 
others report a variation among schools on this matter. The 
requirement of passing in a minimum number of subjects is 
enforced in fourteen states, with seven more reporting varia- 
tion among the schools on this matter. 


The most common awards made for earning honor ratings 
are certificates, medals (or pins), and plaques. A number of 
states leave the purchase of the awards up to the schools. 
Only one state, Tennessee, reports using a loving cup as one 
of the awards. Three states, Montana, Oklahoma, and Penn- 
sylvania, award a scholarship donated by a college or state 
university, and one state, South Dakota, has a district in 
which a music club awards a scholarship. 


The sponsoring organizations are divided among secondary 
school associations, music educators associations, colleges or 
universities, and the Federated Music Clubs. Twelve states 
have their competition festivals sponsored solely by some 
form of secondary school association or school activities as- 
sociation, with seven more having one of these as a co- 
sponsor. Fourteen states have their festivals sponsored solely 
by an association of music educators, with four more having 
one as co-sponsor. Two states, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 
have their festivals sponsored solely by a university, with four 
more, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, and South Carolina, 
having a higher educational institution as co-sponsor. Two 
states, North Carolina and Virginia, have the Federated 
Music Clubs as co-sponsors. 


Control of the competition-festivals is usually either by 
joint action of administrators and music directors or by the 
latter group alone. Nineteen states report joint control and 
fourteen report control by music directors alone. Three 
states report sole control by administrators—North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and the vocal contests in Georgia. Only one 
state, Kentucky, has its festival controlled solely by officials 
of a higher educational institution. 


The chief sources of revenue are event fees, school member- 
ship dues, per-capita registration fees, entry fees on large 
groups, and admission charges to one or more of the pro- 
grams. In most of the states the festivals receive some as- 
sistance either financially or through the providing of ac- 





commodations by the sponsoring body or the local chamber 


of commerce. Ten states report no assistance of any 


Several feature programs are included in the festivals of 
most of the states during the course of several years time. 
The most popular one is a concert by massed band, massed 
chorus, and massed orchestra. Twenty-three states use this 
feature more or less regularly. Sixteen states report the use, 
at least occasionally, of concerts by, all-district or all-state 
groups composed of selected personnel. *. Band marching 
demonstrations are featured in the festivals of eleven states. 
In eight states clinics on instrumental or vocal music, or both, 
are scheduled during the festival. Concerts by college groups 
or by artist performers are included occasionally in eight 
and seven states respectively. 


Pre-festival clinics for music directors are scheduled in 
twelve states, and post-festival conferences between the 
judges and the directors are held at the close of the festivals 
in at least some districts of fourteen states. Social events 
for students or directors or both are held occasionally in ten 
states. 

The number of features reported for the festivals averages 
four per state. 


The All-American State Contest 


Should we invent a mythical state embodying all 
the central tendencies of the various states, the fol- 
lowing statements may be made about it: . 


Its music festivals are competitive. The schools are di- 
vided into four classifications based on population, and an ex- 
tra classification is provided for junior high school or elemen- 
tary groups. The four principal classifications are: (1) for 
schools of 750 students and up, (2) for those between 251 and 
749, (3) from 101 to 250, and (4) those schools whose popula- 
tion is 100 or less. 

There are eight district competitions and one final, to which 
the average maximum traveling distances for large groups 
to these contests are 110 and 230 miles respectively. However, 
the final competition is separated into sections as to time and 
place. The district competition lasts a day and a half and 
the final continues for two. 

Three judges from college faculties hear the large groups 

perform selections chosen from a list of test selections or 
freely chosen by the directors, and rate the groups on a scale 
of five levels. The bands then proceed to compete in a sight 
reading test. 
Soloists and small ensembles are rated similarly by one 
to three judges, and competition may be interrupted from 
time to time by the judge as he makes some oral comment 
designed to be instructive to the contestants and their teach- 
ers. As a rule, the instrumental] entries are restricted to 
those instruments normally played in bands or orchestras. 

The winners of top ratings are awarded certificates, pins, 
or medals either by the contest organization or by the schools 
they represent. 

The competition festivals are sponsored either by the state 
music educators association or by the secondary school 
activities association, and are controlled by joint action of 
music directors and school administrators. Expenses are 
met by a registration fee for all student participants, by 
school membership fees, and by event fees, plus the gate 
receipts from a public entertainment program. This last 
feature is usually a concert by the massed groups supple- 
mented by outstanding solo and small ensemble selections, 
or may be a concert by all-state or all-district groups com- 
posed of selected personnel. ‘ 





Note: The complete analysis of the survey is quite lengthy. If 
there should be enough calls for it, the author will have it duplicated 
and mailed for a charge of seventy-five cents. The analysis of the 
survey of noncompetitive festivals will be made available for a charge 
of fifty cents. Send requests direct to Philip B. Cory, assistant professor 
of music, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, IGOR BUKETOFF, CONDUCTOR 


A feature of the North Central Music Educators biennial convention and festival at Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, April 7-11, will be a locally sponsored concert and network radio broadcast, complimentary to MENC 


members, by the Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted by the Fort Wayne 


hilharmonic Chorus, 
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THE NATION’S MOST COMPLETE LIBRARY OF CHORAL MUSIC 


An “On Approval” selection from E.M.B. is drawn 
from America’s most complete stock of choral music. That’s 
why E. M. B. selections are more complete, more interest- 
ing, more carefully screened to your needs. Now, a post 
card puts this library at your fingertips — just write, and 
without cost or obligation you can see and review the choicest 
choral selections from this huge stock. Just state your re- 
quirements. Why limit your choice? It costs no more to 
choose from the best. 


Ectucational Wusie Brreau,Gne. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS. Vocal music 
for choruses, operettas and cantatas, text books and litera- 
ture, band and orchestra music, instrumental solo and en- 
semble music, instrumental methods, and a complete stock 
of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase 
of music education. 
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Dynamic Music Factors in 
Mood Change 


E. THAYER GASTON 


HAT MUSIC can affect and bring about mood 

changes is a commonly accepted fact among laymen 

as well as musicians. Even though it is difficult to 
speak specifically and in detail about such changes, yet 
their existence is rarely if ever denied. In view of this 
it would seem a futile occupation of time to argue the 
existence of a phenomenon common to everyone’s ex- 
perience. 

The subject immediately assumes more interest, how- 
ever, when we ask what the dynamic factors are in 
music which change mood. It is certain that all would 
be able to supply good answers: volume, tempo, con- 
sonance, dissonance, tone color, form, etc. It would 
become more difficult to say how and in what direction 
these factors change mood; yet again many good an- 
swers could be supplied. 

In spite of the difficulty of dealing individually with 
such factors, there are several of major importance 
which are not often considered fully. They influence us 
greatly every day; they have been prominent in all 
cultures; they are easily usable by each of us in our 
daily work ; they help explain many influences of music ; 
they give us a better understanding of aesthetic quali- 
ties; and they abound in implications for the inter- 
pretation of music and its mood influence. 

I refer to rhythm but, more particularly, to two types 
of notes or musical sounds: the short, detached, more 
or less percussive type generally labeled staccato, and 
the longer, more sustained, smoother type generally 
labeled legato. 


+ 


Rhythm is the primitive, dynamic, driving factor in 
music. It stimulates muscular action. It induces bodily 
movement. It becomes particularly stimulating when it 
consists of detached notes. When we think of the 
music of primitive peoples we think generally of per- 
cussive music. Such music induces for the most part 
images and thoughts of the dance and physical move- 
ment. Most primitive peoples develop highly complex 
rhythms, but rarely develop melodies of equal complex- 
ity or worth. I want to play for you a few measures of 
primitive African music. (War dance music was played. ) 

This music stimulates and demands physical activity. 
It is uninhibited. It enhances and builds up physical 
energy. It is unrestrained. It is not particularly in- 
tellectual. It stimulates the emotional, and, shall we say, 
the subcortical. It does not urge the contemplative, 
the thoughtful, the dreamlike, or phantasy states. 
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Melodic passages of a sustained nature in which the 
percussive element is lacking produce a very different 
response—for even though there may be rhythm, it is 
at a minimum. The responses induced are not physical, 
not tension of the striped musculature, but more in- 
tellectual, more contemplative; the result is much more 
that of sedation rather than stimulation. I should like 
you to hear music of this sort. (Adagio from Diverti- 
mento by Mozart was played.) 

Did you notice the sudden change in mood in your- 
selves? Slyly observe your neighbor out of the corner 
of your eye as the illustrations are played. 

All dances must contain the detached, rhythmical 
factors. The more uninhibited and unrestrained they 
are, the more of the percussive factors they will employ 
even in modern dances. The detached notes are the 
demand for physical activity; the sustained melody is 
the inhibiting, the more civilizing factor. Truly ro- 
mantic dance music always contains both elements nicely 
balanced, because romance is not complete liberty; 
neither is it frustration. Let us listen to a modern 
dance and hear clearly these two elements. First there 
will be the typical detached, percussive factor which 
will demand action and will continue throughout; but 
always from time to time a very sustained melody will 
be superimposed over the more dynamic factor, saying 
in effect, “Be careful, you must use restraint ; you are a 
civilized person.” (Tango Cumparsita is played.) 

If a dance contains mostly the detached, staccato 
rhythms then it will be an active dance. If it is more sus- 
tained the opposite effect is secured. All dances must 
have the staccato or they do not dance, so to speak— 
unless it be some dance which does not require leg and 
foot action but rather hip and torso movement. 

The military band, the uniformed marching band of 
the present time, is a descendant in many ways of the 
war dance arid its music. The march is a form of dance. 
It would be difficult to conceive of a war dance not 
consisting of the staccato, percussive quality. Just so it 
is difficult to conceive of a march not having the same 
qualities. There is a basic physiological and neurological 
basis for the true style of a march or nearly any other 
kind of dance. The real reason for our attempt to get 
this quality is not aesthetic per se, not because of ex- 
pression marks, not because of attack; rather, it is be- 
cause the music does not stimulate and induce physical 
action unless this quality inheres. Notice how the notes 
are separated in a march well played. (The Thunderer 
by Sousa was played.) 
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Music of the stimulative type is most often instru- 
mental. The voice and choral type music are- physically 
less stimulative. The chorales of Palestrina and similar 
music, for example, are more serene. 

Lullabies are rather unique but they illustrate another 
means of achieving physical relaxation and sedation. 
True lullabies are sung in the middle range of the voice 
and unaccompanied. This is the purely functional form. 
When lullabies are set up in art form, the accompani- 
ment has the same identical pattern repeated in each 
measure with only necessary chord changes. The ber- 
ceuses of Chopin illustrate this well. 

When a quiet, simple rhythm is repeated over and 
over again in the same style, and a sustained melody is 
superimposed it will produce a sedative, often hypnotic 
effect. As a mother sings a lullaby she produces this 
simple rhythm by rocking or patting the baby. She 
does not vary the rhythm or make it uneven if the best 
results are to be obtained. The physiological reason for 
this probably resides in sensory adaptation. It has po- 
tent uses with excited or mentally disturbed patients as 
well as with so-called normal people. 


Muscular tension is a concomitant of emotional states. 
We judge the emotional states of people by changes in 
appearance and activity, many of which are due to 
muscular tension. We have many phrases in everyday 
life which denote this: “Relax”; “Calm yourself” ; 
“Wake up”; “On your toes’; “On edge”; “Dead”; 
“Lifeless” ; “Tight as a drum,” and many others. The 
nature of our popular music reflects our general emo- 
tional tension. Was the boogie woogie and jazz music 
a sustained. legato, or was it percussive and detached? 
Is not the drum our best single instrument to accompany 
marching? How prominent are the percussion and stri- 
dent, detached brass in athletic dances? Is not dance 
piano a series of detached chords for the most part? 
Is the string bass bowed or plucked? The answers to 
these questions show clearly the relationship of emo- 
tional state and muscular tension. 

Examples of these two qualities are seen everywhere 
about us. Compare the music of old, stable, religious 
denominations with that of young, evangelistic denomi- 
nations. Observe movie music and its appropriateness. 
The loudest applause, often vocal, follows the stimulative 
rather than the contemplative type of music—not be- 





cause the stimulative is better but because of the en- 
hanced physical energy. The commentator of the Sun- 
day afternoon symphony concerts recently remarked 
that always Ravel’s Bolero drew thunderous applause. 
This piece. by the way, is a perfect example of the two 


types -asic being discussed—the staccato accompani- 
ment ucmg the important element, but with a super- 
imposed legato melody. 

Which ordinarily requires the greater periodic mus- 
cular tension, staccato or legato? Think of the differ- 
ence in activity of a good conductor when conducting 
percussive, staccato passages and when conducting flow- 
ing, legato passages. In which type of music,does a 
performer use the greatest amount of muscular tension, 
even of the proper sort? Once in a while we see 
a conductor fail because he says one thing with his 
mouth and another with his posture and movements. 

It is quite probable that all of you have been making 
correct use of these factors in your everyday work, al- 
though perhaps unconsciously at times. Certainly it is 
possible to do more with these two elements in securing 
mood change than is sometimes done, if we work pur- 
posely for mood change. 

There has not been time to show the physiological, 
neurological, and psychological reasons for these re- 
sponses to music, but they surely exist and can be 
demonstrated. The “startle effect” caused by sudden 
sound shows clearly the effect on musculature of de- 
tached auditory stimuli. The staccato speech of the 
tense individual has a far different effect than smooth 
flowing legato speech. 

Depression and sorrow are the emotions which relax 
the musculature. The other emotions for the most part 
stimulate it. Contrast the nature of depressive and sor- 
rowful music with stimulative music, and the dynamic 
musical factors in mood change stand out clearly; the 
one sedative, the other stimulative. A funeral chant is 
far different from a college yell. Staccato and legato 
affect us more than we ordinarily realize. 

In this paper I cannot indicate the many possible 
applications for mood change, but I am certain that as 
you think of these several very dynamic factors you will 
find many fine and efficacious uses for them not only in 
interpreting the mood of the ‘music, but, of greater im- 
portance, in securing a more beneficial mood response 
from your pupils and students. 


THE OKLAHOMA CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA was organized in the fall of 1937 by the Federal Government, as a unit 


of the Federal Music Project. 


The first concert was given on January 3, 


1938, and later that year the Oklahoma State Sym- 


phony Society was organized to co-sponsor the activity. At the close of the 1941-42 season the Symphony Society completely took 


over the operation of the Orchestra from the Federal government. 


Members of the Southwestern Conference were invited by 


Conductor Victor Alessandro and Manager George Judd, Jr. to be guests at a rehearsal of the Orchestra on March 9—one of 


the high points of the 1951 convention. 


Recent news is that, after thirteen years as the Orchestra’s regular Conductor, Mr. Ales- 


sandro will go to the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra next fall. It is also interesting to note that the manager of the Oklahoma 
City Orchestra is the son of George Judd, who for years has managed the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Shield This Light 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 


(1) First of all, their readiness to cut the music 
program by placing non-specialists in charge. 

(2) The removal of requirements for the training 
of music teachers in the music colleges, especially 
state institutions. 

(3) The action of an official committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in recommending that all high schools in their 
territory be advised to discontinue music contests with 
the alternative of probable expulsion from the Asso- 
ciation in the offing. 


Meeting the Trends 


These trends can only be met by an exemplifica- 
tion of a sound music education philosophy which 
cannot help but be accepted by all educators. Have 
you a philosophy of music education? May I offer 


part of mine? 
I believe that a good music program in an elementary or 
high school is one which all should enjoy. 


I believe that here is an activity that stimulates both the 
mental and physical being, but to be able to react to that 
stimulation one must have trained and understanding teach- 
ers. 

I believe that music is a subject that can be related to 
everything in the core or any other curriculum. 

I believe that here is an area of activity that will leave 
more lasting impressions in adult life than subjects such as 
geometry, French, and mathematics. 

I believe that music education proposes activities which 
teach democratic life by practicing it, teaching not only 
tolerance but understanding and appreciation for all religions 
and culture. 

I believe that this is the subject that all parents approve 
of seeing in school programs. The American Music Con- 
ference found that 95 per cent of all people think that chil- 
dren should have a chance to learn to sing, to dance, or to 
play an instrument. 

I believe that music is the character builder, an outlet for 
adolescent energy, a guide for the development of children’s 
emotions and a lifelong source of pleasure. Leisure-time 
education is character education. We develop our worst 
habits in our leisure hours not our working hours. Gambling, 
liquor, and excessive sex are emotional releases. Why can 
not we find appropriate releases for the large mass of peo- 
ple? You can not just stamp out these things, you must in- 
telligently replace them. 

I believe that through the subject of music we can teach 
attitudes. Jacques Barzum in Teacher in America says it is 
impossible to teach “responsibility” and “democracy.” They 
are not subjetts but attitudes which must be slowly de- 
veloped. The music teacher and director has the best op- 
portunity of any educator to develop these attitudes for we 


have learned that children are the products of pressures 
around them—not subjects taught. 

I believe that through music we have an opportunity 
actually to teach an appreciation of the heritage of civiliza- 
tion. 

I believe that through music sincere teachers can learn 
the most important thing about education; that you really 
cannot teach, you can only help people to learn. 


May I be privileged to make a few suggestions 
which I know are neither new nor original, but may 
bring your program to the needed focus of public 


attention ? 

(1) Publicize the value of music education by providing 
more adequate information regarding the significant advance 
of the music movement all over the country. There is 
nothing worse than ignorance of an important movement. 

(2) Music people should go out of their way to discover 
new additions to the community music program. 

(3) Build good will and friendliness and cooperation among 
your colleagues by contributing to the academic and activity 
programs of other departments. Help your administrators 
with their over-all plans. 

(4) Aid in building strong and progressive organizatiohs 
of music educators. 

(5) Have your music organization join in any activity to 
which they contribute. Education is not only for the purpose of 
helping to make a living, but for the purpose of learning what to 
do with that living after you get it. 

(6) Urge the music students to join other organizations such 
as school clubs, athletic teams, and church choirs. Do not be 
selfish with talented pupils. 

(7) Work on the problem of continuing music activity after 
the student leaves school. 

(8) A fine community adult education music program is the 
best insurance of support for music in our schools. 

(9) Deepen conviction that music educators are making a 
significant contribution to. American life. 


Not long ago, coming into Kansas City, I saw an 
electric sign on the top of a large building way across 
the railroad yards that read, “Public Service—Light, 
Heat, and Power.” Here I thought was a fine text 
and title for the contribution of music to the educa- 
tion of the American boy and girl. Music to bring 
the light that all may see the possibilities of living 
in a world of divergent ideas. Music to bring the 
warmth of tolerance and sympathy. Music to bring 
the power and inspiration to understand the works 
of others. 

We are living today in the comparative quiet of a 
lull before the storm. Music education is surely one 
of the lights of American achievements. I charge 
you to shield your light from the gale! 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA, EIGHTH ANNUAL VIRGINIA STRING FESTIVAL, RICHMOND, DECEMBER, 1950 
“he Virginia State String Orchestra will participate in the Southern Music Educators biennial convention and festival, 
Richmond, April 18-21, 1951. 
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On The Use of Recordings 


CHARLES LEONHARD 





HROUGH THE years the record player 

and recordings have become standard 

items of equipment for the teacher of 
music. No one would question the value 
of recordings when they are used in their 
proper setting, but in many cases our use 
of them has become perfunctory and 
stereotyped. We take them for granted 
and have ceased being original in their 
use. Many of us are not informed on 
new releases and continue to use the 
same recordings again and again. Our 
repertoire has ceased to ex Perhaps 
it is time for us to reexamine our use of 
recordings and try to obtain the ultimate 
in value from them. 

When should one use recordings? Cer- 
tainly they should not be used as time 
fillers. They can never serve well to 
relieve the teacher of responsibility. They 
should be used only if they serve 
than any other medium to bring about 
the results desired. 

Before using any recording the teacher 
should be able to answer these questions 
in the affirmative. 

(1) Will a recording help in rer ney | 
my immediate and long-range objectives 

(2) Is this the best recording available 
for my purposes? 

(3) Have I created the best possible 
situation for using this recording? 

Before one can answer the first ques- 
tion, he must know exactly what his 
immediate and long-range objectives are. 
It is beyond the scope of this short 
article to discuss objectives, but in rela- 
tion to the attainment of objectives one 
should bear in mind the potentialities and 
qualities peculiar to recordings. 

Recordings can serve to shape the 
setting for a learning experience. Toward 
the end of a long day weary students can 
be rejuvenated by a gay lilting recording 
and are more receptive. A calm, peace- 
ful recording will often relax and quiet 
students in a rowdy mood. 

Recordings can be used for illustrative 
purposes. A voice class or choir can 
profit greatly by hearing a recording that 
illustrates excellent tone quality and su- 
perior phrasing. 

Recordings can be used to demonstrate 
a goal to be achieved in performance. An 
orchestra cannot help being inspired by 
hearing one of the great symphonies play 
the same composition it is working on. 

Recordings can be used to enrich the 
context of a learning situation. The 
study of any culture, past or present, is 
more interesting and Saoieatl if one 
can hear the music of the riod. 
Debussy’s Jberia will stir the imagination 
and arouse the interest of high school 
students studying Spain and its history. 
One cannot imagine studying France 
without hearing La Marsaillaise, or the 
Civil War without hearing some of the 
excellent songs of the era. 

Recordings can be used for the pure 
pleasure of a rich musical experience. 
The finest artists and performing groups 
are at our finger tips. 

Immediate availability makes record- 
ings unique in situations where repeti- 
tions are mecessary—for ear training 
through dictation and for training in rec- 
ognition of instruments and themes. 
Recordings free the teacher so that 


she can direct, observe and participate in 
appropriate physical activities. Children 
are much more likely to respond rhyth- 
mically to music if the teacher is doing 
so than if she is sitting at the piano. 

Recordings bring to the school musical 
resources that are not normally available. 
Unusual instrumental combinations and 
compositions far beyond the performing 
competence of the school musicians are 
readily at hand. They supplement the 
musical ability of the teacher., The 
teacher whose voice is inadequate can use 
them to advantage. Men can use re- 
cordings to illustrate the quality of girls’ 
voices, and boys with changed voices 
whose teacher is a woman sing much 
better after hearing a rich tenor or bari- 
tone on recordings. The teacher who 
lacks piano facility will find recordings 
excellent for providing an accompanimen 
for singing or rhythm activity. "i 

It is obvious that recordings with these 
varied potentialities can make a rich con- 
tribution toward the achievement of 
worth-while educational outcomes. The 
many possibilities for the use of record- 
ings serve only to emphasize the need for 
valid and clear-cut objectives for every 
learning experience. 


oa 


In order to answer the second question, 
Is this the best recording available?— 
one must ——— to be informed 
on new releases. is is a difficult prob- 
lem but it can be solved by spending time 
exploring new releases in record shops 
and record catalogs. Most of us spend 
days examining new music. At least a 
portion of this time should be devoted to 
discovering new recordings. 

In evaluating recordings criteria are 
necessary. Pertinent ones are: 

(1) Is the surface smooth and the 
— of reproduction the best avail- 
abie! 

(2) Does the medium of performance 
conform to the composer’s intentions? 
An orchestral composition arranged for 
soprano solo certainly does violence to 
the composer’s intentions. 

(3) Is the composition complete, or, 
if it is an excerpt, has it been intelli- 
gently excised with due regard for the 
structure of the entire composition? 

(4) Is the music worth while and not 
contrived for a purpose? Most songs 
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written to outline the I and V chord are 
deplorable. There are lovely folk songs 
in the literatures built around these 
chords and they are infinitely superior to 
any contrived melody. 

(5) Is the music on the level of the 
student’s comprehension and compatible 
with his musical background? 

(6) Is the performance in the tradition 
of the composition? For example, it is 
better to use no recording than to play 
Spike Jones’ version of the Nutcracker 
Suite. 

(7) Is the quality of vocal and instru- 
mental tone consistent with the quality 
we desire to develop in our students? 

(8) Does the music encourage active 
listening and participation by the stu- 
dents ? 

(9) Is the narration, if any, grammat- 
ically correct and delivered in suitab'~ 
style? 

(10) Are the sound effects, if any, 
pertinent and in good taste? 

(11) Are annotations on the album 
accurate? 


= 


After one has determined that the 
recording is the best one to use, and that 
it is compatible with one’s objectives, 
there still remains the problem of cre- 
ating a satisfactory situation for its use. 

First, one must ascertain beforehand 
that the record player is available and in 
good working order. Nothing is more 
futile than to build up to the playing of 
a recording and discover that the needle 
is worn or that there is some mechanical 
defect in the player. The teacher also 
should know the best setting of the 
volume control for a particular recording 
and a particular room. 

After the physical situation has been 
cared for, the teacher must consider the 
relationship of the recording to the total 
learning situation. Highly important in 
this regard is the question of sequence. 
The recording must have a direct rela- 
tionship to what has happened previously, 
and to what is to happen next. Further- 
more, the relationship should be clear to 
the students. 

Recordings may occasionally be used 
to create a mood by playing without 
preparation, but in most cases the teacher 
should prepare the class for a recording 
by a description, by giving pertinent facts 
about it, by making clear the relationship 
between the recording and the topic at 
hand, and by giving the class some start- 
ing point for their responses to it. On 
the other hand, too long a build-up is 
tiresome and worse than none at all. 

While the recording is being played 
the teacher should listen intently and ob- 
serve closely the reaction of the students. 
If the teacher lets her attention stray, 
writes on the blackboard or checks the 
roll at this time the students are not 
likely to listen any more closely than 
she does. 

After the recording has been played, 
students should be allowed to express 
their reactions to it, and the teacher 
should aid them in drawing generaliza- 
tions from it and in making applications 
of its content. 

Let us reassess the recordings we are 
using and the ways in which we are 
using them. Critical and continuous self- 
evaluation is our best means of improving 
our teaching. Only in this way can we 
be certain that we are using this potent 
and wonderful teaching aid to the best 
advantage. 





Note: Mr. Leonhard is chairman of the 
Committee on Recordings, a division of the 
National Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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Combined Class and Private Lessons 
RONALD GEARMAN 





HIs article is written not only to 
bY int out some of the values of class 

instruction, but to show how some 
studio teachers are combining private and 
class teaching—to the advantage of both 
the teacher and the students. Many piano 
teachers are using this combined lesson 
plan with excellent results. 

An interesting example of this is the 
work being done by Mrs. Paul Spangler 
in Bemidji, Minnesota. Mrs. Spangler 
is an experienced teacher who has taught 
traditional private piano lessons for many 
years. Five years ago she began to 
experiment with class piano teaching by 
having some of her private students meet 
together regularly. The students who had 
the double lesson seemed to learn more 
and enjoy their music much more than 
those who had only private lessons. Then 
in the spring of 1949, after she had 
attended a workshop in piano teaching at 
Bemidji State Teachers College where 
class instruction was stressed, Mrs. 
Spangler decided to offer combined class 
and private lessons to all of her students. 

The first combined lessons were given 
by Mrs. Spangler alone using one piano. 
Some of the students had their individual 
and class lessons on different days, and 
some were able to have the private 
lesson immediately before or after the 
class lesson. 

The writer was recently invited to 
attend one of Mrs. Spangler’s Saturday 
morning teaching sessions. She now has 
two pianos in one room and a third piano 
in an adjoining room. She also uses 
several student teachers, girls of high 
school age who have studied with her, 
and who continue to have an individual 
lesson and a group lesson each week. 
In addition to the regular class work they 
study teaching methods and materials, 
discussing the specific values and diffi- 
culties of each piece they are teaching. 

Between 8:20 a.m. and 10:00 a.m., six 
students had both a private lesson where 
individual problems and assignments were 
handled, and a class lesson where mem- 
bers of the group played for each other 
and worked on fundamentals and prob- 
lems common to all—rhythm, reading, 
memorizing, dynamics, playing by ear 
and improvising. The third piano in the 
adjoining room was used by the student 
teacher and pupils sent from the class to 
work on specific difficulties. 

The following was the schedule: 


8 :20-8 :40—Two private lessons. (Mrs. 
Spangler in one room and a student 
teacher in another, alternating pupils and 


sometimes teaching them together when 
pieces were identical, etc.) 

8:40-9:00—Two more private lessons. 
(First two students working on their 
notebooks. ) 

9 :00-9 :40—Class lesson. 

9:40-10:00—Last two private lessons. 
(Other pupils on notebooks.) 

During the class session rhythm was 
approached through conducting. The 
students felt through muscular movement 
the regular recurring pulsations and the 
important beats in each measure before 
they all played together on the two 
pianos. Another time two boys played 
while the remaining four girls conducted. 
Then two girls played while the others 
clapped the basic meter pattern in each 
measure. 

Rhythm band instruments were also 
used. One student played while the 
others kept the regular beat going on 
their rhythm instruments. Variety and 
further training were gained when the 
primary beat in each measure was 
sounded on three rhythm instruments and 
the secondary beats on the other two. 
For example, in a waltz rhythm, the 
three instruments beat out the first beat 
only in each measure, while the other two 
played only the second and third beats. 

Sight reading was next at this class 
lesson. Mrs. Spangler began by reviewing 
specific steps : 

(1) Look at the title, key, meter, and 
dynamic signatures. 

(2) Find the melody—picture it and 
try to hear it. 

(3) Look at the accompaniment— 
notice the style, chords, etc. 

(4) Conduct several measures to get 
the feel of the rhythm. 

(5) Play it—keep a steady rhythm 
and do not stop to correct wrong notes. 

The group took a new piece written 
for six hands at two pianos and step by 
step experienced this procedure. 

During another phase of this class 
lesson, the group talked about specific 
memorization pointers: 

(1) Begin with the above sight read- 
ing steps. 

(2) Select a unit to memorize (usually 
one phrase). 

(3) Memorize a second unit. 

(4) Combine the units. 


In the first phase of the sight-reading 
ensembles described above the group 
played a selected phrase, noting the 
letter names of each note, the fingers 
used, how each note felt as it was played, 


MRS. SPANGLER WITH GROUPS OF PUPILS IN CLASS SESSIONS. 
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and the sound of each note. Then with- 
out playing each student silently read 
through his part again noting the note 
names, fingering, etc. The music page 
was closed and the phrase was played 
through twice from memory. It worked. 

Playing by ear, that phase of piano 
playing which is so very useful and yet 
so neglected during lessons, had been 
approached in these classes through the 
playing and singing of such familiar 
melodies as Row, Row, Row Your Boat, 
Are You Sleeping?, Jingle Bells, Sleep 
Baby Sleep, and Did You Ever "See A 
Lassie? Members of the class took turns 
playing the tunes at the piano while the 
group sang. The students also took 
turns individually chording at the piano 
while the class sang the tunes. This 
activity started by using at first only the 
tonic chord in the root position, playing 
one chord to a measure while the group 
sang Row, Row, Row Your Boat, Are 
You Sleeping, Prairie Flower, and other 
songs using only the tonic chord. Many 
different keys were used in succeeding 
lessons, as were different positions of the 
chord with the right hand, and the tonic 
octave taken by the left hand. The 
dominant seventh chord was soon intro- 
duced, and later the subdominant. During 
the class the writer attended first at- 
tempts were being made at playing 
melody and accompaniments together. 

The students seemed to enjoy most of 
all the playing of their own pieces for 
each other. Comments were made after 
each solo by the members of the group, 
such as “It did sound like a lullaby,” 
“The melody was too soft,” “You missed 
too many notes,” or “We could not keep 
time to it.” The confidence gained from 
playing for each other every week was 
very evident. Social development was 
considered a part of class piano work. 
Mrs. Spangler carried this social phase 
one step farther by, for example, asking 
a shy little girl to introduce to her 
friends a new student who was not 
making much progress in becoming ac- 
quainted by herself. 

Since other students were always 
around, the student taking a private 
lesson was never alone with the teacher. 
The awkward situation of a young stu- 
dent being alone with the teacher was 
avoided. 

A spirit of friendly informality began 
with the students coming right into the 
house without knocking. Many of them 
came early and made their way to the 
dining room table where they worked on 
their notebooks. These were uniform 
loose-leaf notebooks which contained sec- 
tions on (1) home study practice, (2) 
how to study a new piece, (3) assign- 
ments, (4) vocabulary, (5) standards, 
(6) memorizing, (7) sight reading, (8) 
lives, styles and works of composers and 
(9) news items of interest to musicians. 

Mrs. Spangler charges a monthly fee 
for the weekly combined class and pri- 
vate lessons. Financial understandings, 
missed lessons, and other arrangements 
are all talked over with the parent before 
the lessons begin. 

Class piano study enables the students 
to learn to work together and have~ fun 
studying music together. It enables them 
to play for each other as a natural, 
everyday thing. It enables the teacher to 
save time and yet teach better the basic 
fundamentals of. music making at the 
piano. 


Note: The author of this article is instructor 
of piano and theory, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minnesota. Mr. Gearman is chair- 
man of the Piano Instruction Committee of 
Minnesota Music Educators Association. 
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A Bank and Music 





tional Bank of Washington in 1949 
began to wonder just how they could 
go about helping young musicians gain 
more community recognition. After giv- 
ing the problem some thought, the 
bankers came up with an idea—and it 
proved to be quite a good one. 

They decided to start a “Washington 
High School Musical Talent Contest” in 
which winning students would receive 
college scholarships. Not only that—but 
they would bring this young local talent 
to the attention of the city’s critics and 
laymen through a series of radio broad- 
casts which they, themselves, would 
sponsor. 

The plan was presented to the school 
boards of the District of Columbia’s pub- 
lic and parochial high schools, and out of 
their honest desire to help the students 
and build up community interest in their 
talents, the bankers soon had school of- 
ficials enthusiastic, too. It was suggested 
that each school hold an hour-long pro- 
gram in which it would present its best 
talent. The cream of this program would 
be condensed into a half-hour recorded 
radio show. Prominent musicians and 
critics in the nation’s capital would then 
be invited to judge the performances. 

School officials approved the idea at 
once and granted the bank permission to 
announce the contest officially to all 
teachers and students in the city’s high 
schools. 

The folders announced that college 
scholarships would be awarded to the 
two Washington high school students 
showing the most promising musical tal- 
ent. Performances would be judged by 
a panel to include the director of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and others 
prominent in music. One scholarship 
would go to the best vocalist, the other 
to the best instrumentalist. In addition, 
other awards would be made to the best 
choral groups, best orchestra, and the 
school presenting the best all-around pro- 
gram. 

When school began again in the fall 
student and teacher interest mounted 
wickly. During the three months of 

ember, January and February, twenty- 
four programs were recorded on high- 
fidelity tape in schools all over Washing- 
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Photo by Lou Simon 


HOBART M. CORNING (left), superintend- 
ent of the public schools in the District of 
Columbia, examines some of the trophies 
awarded in the 1950 Hamilton National Bank 
High School Music Talent Contest. He is 
shown with Wilmer J. Waller, president of 
the bank. 
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Photo by Lou Simon 


SIGMUND SPAETH, well-known music critic 
and writer on American music, is shown here 
as he presented an award for the best choral 
group performance in the 1950 contest. Re- 
ceiving the award on behalf of her students is 
Jeanette Wells who was then choral director 
of Central High School. Miss Wells is now 
on the staff at American University. 


ton. Sixty-two student solo vocalists 
and eighty-two solo instrumentalists were 
recorded as they competed for the schol- 
arship awards. School glee clubs and 
orchestras provided “change-of-pace” to 
round out excellent programs. Twice- 
weekly programs were presented over 
Washington's station WMAL from Feb- 
ruary to May 

In May, the finals were held in Con- 
stitution Hall and opened to public at- 
tendance without charge. When the 
judges had chosen the two winning solo- 
ists, Sigmund Spaeth, the well-known 
music critic and writer who had come 
to Washington especially for the Hamil- 
ton finals, presented the awards. 

As the applause ended and the audience 
made its way to the exits, Hamilton of- 
ficials sighed. It had been a tremendous 
task filled with long weeks of recording, 
editing, and broadcasting. But it had 
been well worth the efforts of all con- 
cerned. School officials expressed deep 
appreciation for a job well-handled in a 
high-level, non-commercial, friendly man- 
ner. The results were gratifying. News- 
papers printed letters to the editor which 
praised the contest as an important new 
step by industry in community affairs, 
and praised the students for their fine 
quality performances. And musically tal- 
ented students and their teachers were 
already looking ahead to “next year’s” 
Hamilton contest. 

Hamilton officials attribute much of 
the idea’s success to the overwhelming 
support it has received from music teach- 
ers who instantly recognized the idea 
as a real aid to high school music. The 
contest rules offer no barrier to race, 
color or creed. Any student who has 
studied music either privately or at school 
is eligible. There is no specification as 
to the kind of music. It can be classical 
or popular. Since the contest’s birth, 
however, there have been very few en- 
trants who did not prefer classical com- 
positions. 

After all interested students at a given 
school have officially entered the contest, 
the school music director arranges an 
hour-long program in the school audito- 
rium. At the close of this program the 
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students who show the most promise are 
invited to compete further. Each school 
is invited to the studios of station 
WMAL where half-hour radio shows 
are cut on high-fidelity tape. These 
programs include performances by school 
bands, orchestras, and choral groups as 
well as solo performances by the compet- 
ing students. The station, this year, is 
furnishing professional accompaniment 
for each soloist. Also, this year there 
are three distinct categories instead of 
two: vocal, piano, and other instrumen- 
tal. The winner in each category receives 
a $500.00 scholarship at the contest’s 
close. 

After all school programs have been 
presented on the air and soloists judged, 
semi-final eliminations are held, then 
finals in which the judges select the win- 
ners. 

As this article is written, the second 
Hamilton National Bank High School 
Musical Talent Contest is in full swing. 
Among public and parochial schools alike, 
enthusiasm is greater than ever. To the 
students, it means opportunity. To their 
teachers it is a long-awaited financial and 
psychological impetus that is helping to 
lift their young proteges to the recogni- 
tion they deserve in the community. 

The 1951 panel of judges includes: 
Howard Mitchell, director of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra ; Vanett Law- 
ler, associate executive secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference; 
Warner Lawson, dean of Howard Uni- 
versity School of Music; David L. Stone, 
associate professor of music, American 
University ; John Paul, director, Catholic 
University Division of Music; Alice 
Eversman, music critic of the Evening 
Star; Paul Hume, music critic of the 
Washington Post: George R. Henderson, 
chief of the District of Columbia, Public 
Library’s Music Division; and Mrs. Con- 
stance Snow of the Snow Concert Bu- 
reau. 





College Band Directors 





the College Band Directors National 

Association in Chicago, _ Illinois, 
December 18-19, was attended by one 
hundred and fifty members, representing 
38 states. The two-day session was under 
the leadership of President Bernard 
Fitzgerald of the University of Texas, 
Vice-President L. Bruce Jones of Lou- 
isiana State University, and Secretary- 
Treasurer Joseph Gremelspacher of 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

Arthur A. Hauser, president of the 
Music Publishers Association, and also 
president of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, presented an in- 
spiring address on “Musicianship and 
Good Performance’; R. J. Tinkham, 
president of Magnecord Corp. provided 
an exceptionally interesting and informa- 
tive lecture-demonstration on “How to 
Improve Recording Techniques’; L. 
Bruce Jones presented an excellent ad- 
dress on the topic “High School Band 
Contests”; James Neilson, of Oklahoma 
City University, spoke on the subject 
“Band Sonorities and Timbres.” 

The five committees on band literature 
presented the findings of the committee 
surveys. The “Selected List of Published 
Band Music,” prepared by the committee, 
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MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 


TAPE THE 
EDGES OF 
YOUR 
MUSIC 


Just slip the back or edge of your music 
into the machine, turn the handle and you 
have a tough, wrinkle-proof edge or back 
that will not tear. Places a permanent back 
and edge on choral, band, orchestra music, 
conductors’ scores, etc. ¥%” tape (3 rolls per 
can) $1.73 per roll, ¥” tape (2 rolls per 
can) $1.97 per roll. “ cotch”" Music Edger 
$16.75. Order by mail. 


‘*REEDCONDITIONER”’ 
“‘Reedconditioner”’ takes three clarinet or two saxo- 
phone reeds, holds them firmly on a flat plastic 
surface so that they dry without warping, splitting, 
or cracking! .50 each. 
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hones. 
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A must for beginner or girl sousaphonist. 
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SNARE DRUM PRACTICE PAD 


Pocket Size 
Can be played on either side. The rubber side is 
for silent practice, the composition side for tone and 
clarity in analyzing the rudiments. 
Beginners prefer the composition, because the sticks 
bounce more easily and the tone is crisp and clear. 


$1.25 ea. 


PORTABLE, COLLAPSIBLE RISERS 
For Choruses, Bands, Orchestra. 34” pl . 
automatic friction braces. Standard eighteen section 
riser accommodates 60-75 players. 400% sav- 
ing on storage space. Standard three-step riser for 
standing chorus accommodates 15-18 singers. 
Also * Non-Collapsible Player & Snare -Drum 
Stands * Conductor Batons * Pad Straps. 
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with Mark Hindsley of the University of 
Illinois as chairman, is of particular in- 
terest and significance as a guide to band 
repertory. 

nder the leadership of Lt. Bernard 
Smith, the Chicago Staff Band of the 
Salvation Army provided an outstanding 
musical program following the banquet 
on Monday night, December 18. Two 
programs by the Michigan State College 
Faculty Woodwind Quintet highlighted 
the morning and afternoon sessions of 
Monday. This ensemble is composed of 
the following: Russell Friedewald, flute; 
Paul Harder, oboe; Keith Stein, clarinet ; 
Edgar Kirk, bassoon; Douglas Campbell, 
French horn; Howard Silberer, piano. 

In accordance with the plans adopted 
by the Association last year, national 
conferences will be held biennially. The 
next national conference is scheduled to 
meet in Chicago at the Congress Hotel 
in December, 1952. During 1951 sec- 
tional meetings will be held in the various 
Divisions under the leadership of the 
respective Division Chairmen. 

Officers elected during the 1950 con- 
ference were listed on page 2 of the 
January JourNAL, and a picture of the 
group is shown on page 27 of that issue. 





Pan American Day 





HE DAY of the Americas is observed 

annually on April 14. Its purpose is 

to bring to mind the spirit of peace 
and justice, independence, unity and coop- 
eration that joins the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere in one great con- 
tinental community, and to stress their 
political, economic, and cultural ties. 
April 14 was selected as Pan American 
Day because it was on that date in 
1890 that representatives of the Amer- 
ican Republics, meeting at Washington 
in the First International Conference 
of American States, passed the resolu- 
tion creating the International Union 
of the American Republics. This 
Union is known today as the Organiza- 
tion of American States. The Pan 
American Union in Washington is the 
central office and headquarters of the 
organization. 

Since 1930 all the American repub- 
lics have participated in the observance 
and issued decrees or proclamations. 
In the United States, the President’s 
proclamation ordered that the national 
flag be displayed on all government 
buildings on that date, and invited “the 
schools, civic associations and people 
of the United States generally to ob- 
serve the day with appropriate cere- 
monies, thereby giving expression to 
the spirit of continental solidarity and 
to the sentiments of cordiality and 
friendly feeling which the government 
and people of the United States enter- 
tain toward the peoples and govern- 
ments of the other republics of the 
Amercian continent.” 

Teachers can secure nine items of 
Pan American Day material without 
charge, including a poster showing the 
flags of the American republics in 
color, an outline map of the Western 
Hemisphere, and program sources for 
Pan American Day. Requests should 
be sent before April to the Section of 
Special Events, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Study Music This Summer on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, only 30 minutes from Chicago's Loop. 
Enjoy the vacation atmosphere of lakeshore 
campus and quiet suburb. . . . Hear the famed 
festivals at nearby Ravinia; the Monday Eve- 
ning Chamber Music concerts in Cahn Audi- 
torium; lectures and concerts in Evanston and 
Chicago. 


Study under a faculty of distinguished artists and earn credit from a wide selection of 
courses toward your degree of B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., or M.Mus. Write to the Registrar, 
School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, for further information. 
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Chapter Activities 


HE REPORTS printed here and in preceding issues of the 

Newsletter afford a significant sampling of student member 

activities reflecting the earnestness with which the future 
music teachers are going about the business of preparing for 
their chosen profession. 

Chapter officers are invited to submit reports of activities, 
plans, significant -aspects of student participation in the chapter 
affairs or in the state, division or national program. All reports 
receive attention; some, like those in this issue, merit printing as 
nearly in full as space will permit. 


+ 


THe UNIversitry oF OKLAHOMA MENC Chapter No. 213 
went into action immediately upon its organization in October, 
1950. Plans were launched for participation in the Southwestern 
Division Convention at Oklahoma City and, by way of prepara- 
tion, twenty-five members attended the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Music Educators Association, held in Oklahoma City 
November 13-14, and a group of members attended the clinic at 
Stillwater November 20-21. 

Activities for the year, according to Chapter Secretary Barbara 
Work, include forums, review of audio-visual aids, sponsoring 
the sale of theater tickets for a special film, a field trip to a near- 
by rural school for a program, a folk music festival to which 
foreign students were invited to demonstrate their native songs 
and dances, and a Christmas “lobby sing,” held December 14 in 
the lobby of Holmberg Hall. 

“We student members at the University of Oklahoma are proud 
of our student chapter,” writes Miss Work, “and are quite en- 
thusiastic over being host to visiting student members at the 
MENC Southwestern Division Convention. It is quite thrilling 
to share in the preparations which are necessary, such as obtain- 
ing a guest speaker, planning forums, planning a program and a 
menu for the luncheon, acquiring housing for visiting membefs, 
and all the other problems on which our student committees are 
now working. We hope that other student chapters share our 
enthusiasm over the coming convention, and we are looking for- 
ward to successful student participation.” 


+ 


INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, MENC Chapter No. 53, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, receives special mention for the interesting and 
attractive group picture reproduced in this issue. 

Among other chapter projects, this group annually ushers for 
two series of civic concerts—the Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 


tra and the Martens series. “Of course, the highlights are 
the conferences, both the state and national or regional each 
year.” Eight members of the chapter attended the National con- 
vention at St. Louis last year, and plans have already been made 
for a delegation to participate in the MENC North Central Con- 
vention at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The group, with interests ranging from Bach to Gershwin, 
has gained full support of the music department by a regularly 
planned educational and social program. 

Those members standing are (from left to right): Trudy 
Fields, Wayne Smith, Betty Lou Ratliff, Grace O'Reilly, Bill 
Bemenderfer, Freida Myers, Ruth Anderson, Charles Jones, 
Doris Davis, John Hupp, Sheila Merdith, Beulah Van Ostron, 
amd Eloise Bilby. Seated, left to right, are: Laveta Smith, vice- 
president; Albert Kindig, president; Rose Ann Rider, secretary- 
treasurer ; and Dr. Hugo D. Marple, sponsor. 


+ 


AucustaNa COoLLEcE Chapter No. 13, Rock Island, Illinois, 
writes President Don Russell, “is endeavoring to maintain an 
active and educational organization on the Augustana campus. 
To become as well acquainted with the field of music education as 
possible we are, among other activities, holding informal meetings 
once a month. At these get-togethers, we invite school children 


to sing or play for us. We feel that this gives us a clearer 
picture of what can be accomplished on both the elementary 
and secondary levels. At each of these meetings, we have a 
speaker who represents one of the phases of music education— 
such as instrumental music, vocal music or supervision. A 
discussion period is always included in which the members are 
free to ask the speaker questions concerning ‘his particular field. 
The entire meeting is kept short and as informal as possible. 
Refreshments are generally served. In this way we are at- 
tempting to establish a close functioning group which has a 
common interest, that being the music education of the youth 
of America.” The chapter has twenty-nine members. 


+ 


INDIANA State TEACHERS COLLEGE Chapter No. 1, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, has an enrollment of twenty-eight members. Near- 
ly all of the members attended the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
MEA at Harrisburg November 30-December 1. 
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Above: Indiana Central College Student Chapter No. 53, Indianap 


Below: University of Oklahoma Student Chapter No. 213, Norman 
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Student Members Planning Meeting 


As AN oOuTGROWTH of the MENC Eastern Division planning 
meeting in New York City in September, 1950, a student members 
planning meeting was held in Philadelphia, December 9, under the 
auspices of Nancy Campbell, secretary for Student Membership 
and Student Activities for the Eastern Division, with Temple 
University as host. Thirty student representatives and fifteen 
sponsors from twenty schools in six of the eastern states met at 
11:00 a.m. in Mitten Hall. After registration, the sponsors were 
introduced, Eastern President Bertha Bailey gave a preview of 
the conference, and the student group gathered about a large 
table while many proposals were discussed under the chairman- 
ship of Frank Kuykendall, host representative. These propos- 
als showed a budding understanding of the values obtainable 
in the Conference and were the result of discussions in the home 
chapters.. The sponsors encouraged a free interchange of ideas 
among the students by remaining apart from the student group. 

The meeting adjourned for lunch after which the conference 
was resumed with the sponsors forming a group of interested 
auditors. Under Chairman Kuykendall’s skillful direction, the 
student group petitioned by vote for meetings during the con- 
vention as follows: (1) A “Student Mixer” for the opening, 
coordinated with a “Briefing Session” conducted by a senior 
member, at which time student members would be appointed 
to attend chosen sessions of the conference and report later in 
committees at a summarization meeting; (2) a student reception 
or tea; (3) a supper meeting, with a problems panel discussion, 
moderated by a senior member, presenting questions gathered 
from the various chapters and chosen by a student committee in 
cooperation with Miss Campbell; and (4) a summarization meet- 





Augustana College Student Chapter No. 13, Rock Island, Illinois 


Eastern Division Student Planning Conference, Temple University 


Above: Luther College Student Chapter No. 302, Decorah, Iowa 
ing on the final day, when reports from various committees would 
be received together with contributions from the floor. 

The group adjourned at three o'clock to visit the city afid 
in the evening were the guests of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association at the weekly concert. 


State Convention Program 


A PANEL DISCUSSION by students and young professionals was 
a part of the program of the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Music Educators Association in Harrisburg, December 1, 
1950. Edward Rutledge, professor of music, Lebanon Valley 
College, state student membership secretary, acted as chairman 
and Louis Wersen, director of music of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, served as moderator. 

The following questions were ably discussed by Marion Mc- 
Nally, Immaculata College; Mrs. Mary Jane Streepy, Lebanon 
Valley College; Joan O’Hara, Pennsylvania State College; James 
Cullen, Temple University; Calvin Weber, University of Penn- 
sylvania; and Christine Faustnacht, West Chester State Teachers 
College : 

(1) How should interested and talented students in high school 
be better prepared for further professional study? 

(2) Should the curriculum in Music Education be a dual one 
(special emphasis on either the vocal or instrumental phase) or 
a broad one (equal emphasis on each phase)? 

(3) What abilities and training do you think necessary for 
a successful teaching career in music? 

(4) Should beginning teachers seek positions of diversified 
activities rather than specialized positions in their first year of 
teaching? 

Lively discussion 
acted as consultants : 


from the floor followed. The following 
Mrs. Nell Ashenfelter. West Chester State 
Teachers College; Miss Nancy Campbell, Eastern Division stu- 
dent membership secretary, Temple University; Dr. M. Claude 
Rosenberry, chief of music education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvaria. 


Chapter Notes 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE Chapter No. 271, Memphis, Tennessee, 
reports interest on the part of students and faculty at high level, 
which should contribute materially to the enrichment of the 
school music program in this area. 


LutHer CoLteceE CHAPTER No. 302, Decorah, Iowa, members 
took an active part in the organization and management of the 
Tri-State Vocal Festival held on the college campus last January, 
amd will aid in the staging of a Band Festival this month. Both 
festivals are sponsored by “Dorians,” a campus organization 
composed of students interested in music, many of whom are 
MENC student members. The two-day festivals, which bring 
together some 150 high school students from the surrounding 
area, close with a massed choir and/or band concert on the final 
evening, in which the college band and choir also participates. 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE CHAPTER No. 181, 
Wayne, Nebraska, invites music teachers from nearby high schools 
to discuss problems relating to the music education field at their 
chapter meetings. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 


An Impression for Band 


Written for and first performed by the Michigan School Band 
and Orchestra Association 


“Ever since my student days’, writes the composer in a note prefacing this stirring 
work, ‘this bridge had for me an almost human personality, assuming different moods 
depending on the time of day or night, the weather, the traffic and my own mood as 
I passed by... 
"It is difficult to imagine a more gracious welcome or dramatic entry to the great 
metropolis..." 


Schuman’s George Washington Bridge is a brilliant contribution to the 
contemporary band repertory by one of the outstanding American 
composers of today. 


Full Band with Condensed Score $8.50—with Cond. and Full Score $12.00 
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New Selections for 


Clarinet Ensemble 


TWENTY TRIOS FOR 
CLARINET ENSEMBLE 


Compiled and arranged by John 
Moore. Designed for use in 
beginning clarinet classes. Con- 
tents include Dvorak’s “Theme 
from the New World Sym- 
phony,” Schubert's “Cradle 
Song,” Mozart's “Minuet from 
the Jupiter Symphony,” Brahms’ 
“Hungarian Dance No. 5,” 
Handel’s “Fugue in C” and 
other selections from well- 
known works of the masters. 
Score and Parts ................ $1.50 
Additional Parts, each ...... 35 


TWO SKETCHES FOR 
CLARINET QUARTETTE 

BY SOL B. COHEN 
(B-C) These interesting sketch- 


es of moderate difficulty are 
ideally suited for the school 





orchestra. 
Twilight in the Forest ....$1.00 
Will O° the Wisp —..... 1.00 


TWO INSTRUMENTAL 
COLLECTIONS OF 
FAVORITE MELODIES 


POPULAR MELODIES OF 
MODERATE DIFFICULTY. 


CORNET MUSIC THE WHOLE 
WORLD LOVES, 20 popular 
melodies with piano accompani- 
ment by Louis G. Wersen. An 
invaluable collection for cornet 
or trumpet students who have ac- 
quired a limited technique and 
who desire a short cut to sight- 
reading proficiency. -........... .75 


TWENTY-FIVE FAVORITE 
MELODIES FOR THE AC- 
CORDION, playable on instru- 
ments ranging from twelve bass 
to accordions having one hun- 
dred and twenty basses by Al- 
fred Sillari. Contents include: 
“Juanita,” “Listen To The 
Mocking Bird,” “Santa Lucia,” 
“Annie Laurie,” and many other 
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IT’S SPRING! LET’S SING OF OUR COUNTRY’S GREATNESS 
... HER BEAUTY ...HER POWER...HER GLORY! 
An inspiring musical saga by Roy Ringwald of our nation’s founding and 
growth from the voyages of Columbus to the death of Lincoln. Freedom 


— the ideal of of our Founding Fathers — is the theme. Freedom of con- 
science, the worth and value of the individual human person, and free- 


dom of democratic action. 


The text. is taken from the poems of America’s greatest writers — 
Whitman... Longfellow ... Holmes... Emerson ... Lowell and others. 
Combined with Roy Ringwald’s thrilling music, their inspired words 
speak to America with a new fervor and significance in this ringing, sing- 


ing affirmation of faith in our country. 


For mixed chorus, narrator and 4-hand piano accompaniment: $1.75. 


Performance time: 32 minutes. 


Published as recorded by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians 


NOTE TO SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE MEMBERS: Hear “The Song of America” in its 
premier performance by High School Singers, Oklahoma City, Thursday, 
March 8th. Conductor, Lara Hoggard, Choral Assistant to Fred Waring. 
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interest and knowledge 





“RHYTHM MAGIC” 


presents the meaning of the notes 
and rests and their relation to 
rhythm. 


Set of color filmstrips —$16.50 





“THE MUSICAL FOREST’’ 


presents an introduction of the bass 
clef and a review of the notes of 
the scale. 


Set of 3 color filmstrips— $16.50 





Added values in Art are gained by 
encouraging your students to draw 
their impressions of characters and 
ideas presented in these filmstrips. 


Order with return privilege. 
Young America Films, Inc. 


18 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. ME 23 
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WEAVER 


Upright Piano 
Big in tone. 

Big in value. 
Ideal for school, 
church or home. 


Inquiries invited. 


Weaver Piano Co., Inc. 
York, Pa. 
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MENC BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


OFFICERS 

President—* Marguerite V. Hood, Burton Tower, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

First Vice-President—*Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 
9, Calif. 

Second Vice-President—* Ralph E. Rush, 1831 W. 77th St., Los Angeles 
47, Calif. 

Executive Secretary—C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 

Associate Executive Secretary—Vanett Lawler, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow, Wichita 3, Kans, 

Marion Flagg, Admin. Bldg., 3700 Ross, Dallas 1, Texas 

*Wayne S. Hertz, Central Washington College of Ed., Ellensburg, Wash. 

*William B. McBride, Sch, of Music, Hughes Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Joseph E, Skornicka, 1111 N. Tenth St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Gladys Tipton, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
DIVISION PRESIDENTS 
California-Western—W illiam E. Knuth, San Francisco State College, 124 

Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Eastern—*Mrs. Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 
North Central—*Newell H. Long, Sch. of Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Northwest—* Karl D. Ernst, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore.. 


Southern—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, 12th Floor, City Hall, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Southwestern—Gillian Buchanan, Eastern New Mexico University, Por- 
tales, N. Mex. 

*Asterisks indicate members of Executive Committee. 


PRESIDENTS OF AUXILIARIES 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association—Arthur G. Har- 
rell, 428 S. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kans. 
Music Education Exhibitors Association—Arthur A. Hauser, G. Ricordi 
& Co., 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


BOARDS OF THE MENC DIVISIONS 


The following listing includes the names and addresses of the presi- 
dents of the affiliated state music educators associations. The presidents 
of the state affiliates are automatically members of the Division boards 
in their respective areas. States indicated by daggers (+) are not 
affiliated at present; board members in these cases are the elected 
MENC sstate representatives. 


California-Western Division 


OFFICERS 
Pres.—William E. Knuth, San Francisco State College, 124 Buchanan 
St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
First Vice-Pres.—Amy Grau Miller, 9 Sierra Bonita PI., 
Calif. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Mrs, Lyllis D. Lundkvist, 730 Weldon Ave., Fresno, 
Calif. 


Pasadena 4, 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
Arizona—Mrs. Ardith Shelley, Pres., Arizona Music Educators Ass’n., 
1019 W. Bethany Home Rd., Phoenix 
California—Elwyn Schwartz, Pres., California Music Educators Ass’n., 
Fresno State College, Fresno 4 
Hawaii—John A. Van Patten, 
Punahou School, Honolulu 24 
Nevada—John Tellaisha, Pres., 
Bates Avenue, Reno 
Utah—Farrell D. Madsen, Pres., 
Box 312, Provo 


Pres., Hawaii Music Educators Ass’n., 
Nevada Music Educators Ass’n., 840 


Utah Music Educators Ass’n., Rte. 2, 


Eastern Division 


OFFICERS 


Pres.—Mrs. Bertha W. Bailey, 45 Christopher St., 

First Vice-Pres.—Hummel Fishburn, 217 Carnegie Hall, 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Second Vice-Pres.—John D. Raymond, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Connecticut—Doris Rayner, Pres., Connecticut Music Educators Ass’n., 
29 Hillcrest Rd., East Hartford 
Delaware—Melvin L. Brobst, Pres., 
Commerce St., Harrington 

District of Columbia—Paul D. Gable, Pres., District of Columbia Music 
Educators Ass’n., 1908 Hanover St., Silver Spring, Md, 

Maine—Ary Dulfer, Pres., Maine Music Educators Ass’n., 9 Lincoln 
St., Brunswick 

Maryland—Mrs. Mary Hunter, Pres., Maryland Music Educators Ass’n., 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 2 

Massachusetts—Will C. Riggs, Pres., Massachusetts Music Educators 
Ass’n., 75 Virginia Rd., Waltham 

New Hampshire—Blanche Bailey, Pres., 
tors Ass’n., Sunapee 

New Jersey—Samuel W. Peck, Pres., Dept. of Music of the New Jersey 
Education Ass’n., 21 Clearman Pl., Belleville 9 

New York—Elvin L. Freeman, Pres., New York State School Music 
Ass’n., 6 Erie St., Pulaski 

Pennsylvania—Chester A. Stineman, Jr., Pres., Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Ass’n., 310 E. Patterson St., Lansford 

Rhode Island—Gertrude McGunigle, Pres., Rhode Island Music Educa- 
tors Ass’n., Rhode Island College of Ed., Providence 

Vermont—J. Leo Messier, Pres., Vermont Music Educators Ass’n., 51 
Terrace St., Montpelier 


New York 14, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware Music Educators Ass’n., 


New Hampshire Music Educa- 
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North Central Division 


OFFICERS 
ee H. Long, Sch. of Music, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
First Vice-Pres.—William B. McBride, Sch, of Music, Hughes Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
Second Vice-Pres.—F. E. Mortiboy, 1427 Elm St., 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Illinois—Paul Painter, Pres., Illinois Music Educators Ass’n., 608 S. 
Mathews, Urbana 

Indiana—Charles Munger, Pres., Indiana Music Educators Ass’n, Jor- 
*dan College of Music, Indianapolis 

Iowa—Clayton C, Hathaway, Pres., Iowa Music Educators Ass’n., 426 
N, 19th, Fort Dodge 

tMichigan—Richard V. Correll, 12104 N. Seventh St., Niles 

Minnesota—Harriet Nordholm, Pres., Minnesota Music 
Ass’n., Supervisors’ Office, Central Bldg., Austin 

Nebraska—Vernon A, Forbes, Pres., Nebraska Music Educators Ass’n., 
2609 Ave. E, Scottsbluff 

North Dakota—Ruth E. Lawrence, Pres., North Dakota Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n., 620 S. Tenth St., Fargo 

Ohio—Mary R, Tolbert, Pres., Ohio Music Education Ass’n., University 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

South Dakota—S. Kenneth Lotspeich, Pres., South Dakota Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n., 614 N. Lee Ave., Madison 

Wisconsin—Harold W. Arentsen, Pres., Wisconsin School Music Ass’n., 
Box 522, Oshkosh ¥ 


Davenport, Iowa 


Educators 


Northwest Division 


OFFICERS 
Pres.—Karl D. Ernst, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore, 
First Vice-Pres.—W. H, Hannah, 2308 Columbia St., Vancouver, Wash. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Howard F. Miller, 1048 N. Winter St., Salem, Ore. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Idaho—Ferd Haruda, Idaho Music Educators Ass’n., 206 Murray Ave., 
Emmett 

Montana—Leonard E. Hetrick, Pres., Montana Music Educators Ass’n., 
543 Semers Ave., Whitefish 

Oregon—John H. "Stehn, Pres., Oregon Music Educators Ass’n., 8537 
S.W. 54th St., Portland 19 

Washington—Waynre S. Hertz, Pres., Washington Music Educators 
Ass’n., Central Washington College of Ed., Ellensburg 

Wyoming—Clyde J. Belsly, Pres., Wyoming Music Educators Ass’n., 
School Admin, Bldg., Cheyenne 


Southern Division 


OFFICERS 
Pres.—Anne Grace O’Callaghan, 12th Floor, City Hall, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
First Vice-Pres.—Paul W. Mathews, Dept. of Music, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
Second Vice-Pres.—Otto J. Kraushaar, High School, Lake Wales, Fla. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 

Alabama—Vernon Skoog, Pres., Alabama Music Educators Ass’n., Rm. 
412-D, Courthouse, Birmingham 

Florida—Wallace P. Gause, Pres., Florida Music Educators Ass’n., 305 
Haven St., Clearwater 

Georgia—Leon R. Culpepper, 
2761 Suwanee Ave., Macon 

Kentucky—James E. Van Petfrsem, Pres., 
Ass’n., 306 S. Third St., Richmond 

Louisiana—Brad Daigle, Pres., Louisiana Music Educators Ass’n., 117 
Swanee Dr., Lake Charles 

Mississippi—James R. Bishop, 
Ass’n., Moss Point 

North Carolina—J. Kimball Harriman, Pres., North Carolina Music 
Educators Ass’n., Senior High School, Greensboro 

South Carolina—Frances Hill Lynch, Pres., South Carolina Music Edu- 
cators Ass’n., Sumter City Schools, Sumter 

Tennessee—Edward Hamilton, Pres., Tennessee 
Ass’n., 3317 Orlando St., N.E., Knoxville 

Virginia—Raymond R. Reed, Pres., Virginia Music Educators Ass’n., 
Bd. of Ed. Admin. Bldg., Arlington 

West Virginia—Clifford W. Brown, Pres., West Virginia Music Educa- 
tors Ass’n., West Va. University, Morgantown. 


Southwestern Division 


OFFICERS 
Pres.—Gillian Buchanan, Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 
First Vice-Pres.—Archie N. Jones, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
Second Vice-Pres.—Walter Duerksen, 1414 N. Vassar, Wichita, Kans. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 
¢Arkansas—Catherine F. McHugh, Fine Arts Center, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 
Colorado—Mabel Maurine Henderson, Pres., Colorado Music Educators 
Ass’n., 1229 Tenth Ave., Greeley 
Kansas—Milford Crabb, Pres., Kansas Music Educators Ass’n., Bd. of 
Ed., Kansas City 
Missouri—George C. Wilson, Pres., Missouri Music Educators Ass’n., 
Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia 
New Mexico—William E, Rhoads, Pres. .» New Mexico Music Educators 
Ass’n., 1413 Vermont, Alamogordo 
Oklahoma—Gerald Whitney, Pres., Oklahoma Music Educators Ass’n., 
Bd. of Ed. Bidg., Tulsa 
Texas—L. H. Buckner, Pres., Texas Music Educators Ass’n.; 106 
Magnolia, Henderson 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-TWO) 
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Kentucky Music Educators 
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National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association 


OFFICERS 


Pres.—Arthur G. Harrell, 428 S. Broadway, Wichita 2, Kans. 

Vice-Pres., Band—George A. Christopher, 10 Bogart Ave., Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

Vice-Pres., Orchestra—W. H. Beckmeyer, 1012 S. 24th, Mt. Vernon, III. 

Vice-Pres., Vocal—Howard F. Miller, 1048 N. Winter St., Salem, Ore. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


California-Western—Victor H. Baumann, 130 Arroya Vista Dr., Phae- 
nix, Ariz. 

Eastern—Arthur H, Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge Rd, Elizabeth, N. J. 

North Central—L. A. Logan, Supt. of Schools, Shenandoah, Iowa 

Northwest—Howard F. Miller, 1048 N. Winter St., Salem, Ore. 

Southern—Richard McCluggage, High School, Vivian, La. 

Southwestern—T. Frank Coulter, Box 137, Joplin, Mo. 


Note: The Executive Secretary of MENC serves as Secretary-Treasurer 
of NSBOVA. The Executive Council of the NSBOVA consists of the 
President of the National Board of Control, the three Vice-Presidents, 
the President of the Music Educators National Conference, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and the Associate Executive Secretary. 


College Band Directors National Association 
OFFICERS 


Honorary Life Pres.—Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 

Pres.—L. Bruce Jones, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Vice-Pres.—Clarence E. Sawhill, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Sec’y.-Treas.—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


California-Western—Felix E. McKernan, Arizona State College, Tempe. 
Eastern—Andrew J. McMullan, Jr., University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
North Central—Manley R. Whitcomb, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Northwest—Walter C. Welke, University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
Southern—Harold B, Bachman, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Southwestern—Leonard H. Haug, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Note: Members of the Board of Directors of CBDNA include the 
officers, Division Chairmen, Immediate Past President R. Bernard Fitz- 
gerald, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and Past President Alvin R. 
Edgar, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 
OFFICERS 


Pres.—Arthur A. Hauser, G. Ricordi & Co., 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
ee M. Halvorson, Ginn & Co., Statler Bidg., Boston 17, 
ass. 
Sec’y.-Treas.—LBenjamin V, Grasso, G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., 
York 17, N. Y. 


DIRECTORS 


~—. =. Cambern, Carl Fischer, Inc., 412 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 

14, Calif. 

a Sams, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 560 Mission St., San Francisco s, 
alu. 

Ralph Satz, Chappell & Co., Inc., RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Galen White, Jenkins Music Co., 1217-23 Walnut St., Kansas City 13, 

oO. 


Council of Past Presidents 


Chairman—Peter W. Dykema (1916-17) 30 Floral Dr., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Sec’y—Louis Woodson Curtis (1938-40) 2010 N. Sycamore Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

John W. Beattie (1920-21) Sch. of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Edward B. Birge (1910-11) 828 E. Third St., Bloomington, Ind. 

George Oscar Bowen (1926-28) 1220 S. Delaware Pl., Tulsa, Okla. 

William Breach (1924-25) Rm. 713, City Hall, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Frances Elliott Clark (1907-08) Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Charles M. Dennis (1948-50) 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Will Earhart (1915-16) 3440 Park Bivd., San Diego 3, Calif. 

Karl Wilson Gehrkens (1922-23) Box M, Elk Rapids, Mich. 

Mabelle Glenn (1928-30) 3809 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 

Edgar B. Gordon (1925-26) 2206 Van Hise Ave., Madison, Wis. 

John C. Kendel (1944-46) 332 S, Michigan, Chicago, Ill. 

Henrietta G. Baker Low (1912-13) Greenway Apts., Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph E. Maddy (1936-38) 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Elizabeth C. McDonald (1913-14) 123 W. Center St., Medina, N. Y. 

W. Otto Miessner (1923-24) Wilmot Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 

Russell V. Morgan (1930-32) Cleveland Bd, of Ed., 1380 E. Sixth St., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Lilla Belle Pitts (1942-44) 17 E, 95th St., New York 28, N. Y. 

Lather A. Richman (1946-48) Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, High- 
land & Oak Sts., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Fowler Smith (1940-42) 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Herman F. Smith (1934-36) 1111 N, Tenth St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Music Education Research Council 


Chairman—William R. Sur, Music Dept., Michigan State College, E: st 
Lansing, Mich. (1946-52) 

Sec’y—Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal University, Norm.l, 
Ill. (1946-52) 


1946-52 


Meyer M. Cahn, 2050-33rd Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif. 

Hummel Fishburn, 217 Carnegie Hall, Pennsylvania State College, Stite 
College, Pa. 

William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

D. Sterling Wheelwright, San Francisco State College, 124 Buchanan 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


1948-54 


Lloyd V. Funchess, State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

George Howerton, Sch. of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ii. 

Thurber H. Madison, Sch. of Music, Indiana University, Bloomi- ‘n. 

James F. Nickerson, Dept. of Music Education, University of - ‘ 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Harold Spivacke, Music Division, Library of Congress, Washi 
25, D. C, 


1950-56 


Ronald W. Cook, State Capitol Bidg., Helena, Mont. 

Kenneth Hjelmervik, Division of Music Educatien, Baltimore Public 
Schools, Gorsuch and Kennedy, Baitimore 18, Md. 

Wiley L. Housewright, Sch. of Music, Florida State University, Talla- 


hassee, Fla. 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, 17 E. 95th St., New York 28, N. Y. / f 
Paul Van Bodegraven, Sch. of Educaticn, New York University, Wash- 


ington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Board 


Chairman Emeritus—Edward B. Birge, 828 E. Third St., Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Chairman—Robert A. Choate, Sch. of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, 

Earl E. Beach, Dept. of Music, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Frank Louis D’Andrea, Western Washington College of Ed., Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

Charles M. Dennis, 750 Eddy St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Thurber H. Madison, Sch. of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Theodore F. Normann, Sch. of Music, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Wash. 

Paul Painter, 608 S. Mathews, Urbana, III. 

Sadie M. Rafferty, 913 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Charles Seeger, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

William R. Sur, Music Dept., Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Gladys Tipton, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Paul Van Bodegraven, Sch. of Education, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York, N. Y. 

Alex H. Zimmerman, San Diego City Schools, 4290 Normal Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 


ASSOCIATES 


John W. Beattie, Sch. of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Peter W. Dykema, 30 Floral Dr., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Will Earhart, 3440 Park Blvd., San Diego 3, Calif. 

Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Box M, Elk Rapids, Mich. 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 2949 Broxton Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland 


20, Ohio 
Luis Sandi, Avenida Gral. Pedro Antonio de los Santos No. 104, Depto 


6, Tacubaya, Mexico, D. F. ; 
Domingo Santa Cruz, University of Chile, Santiago, Chile 


Managing Editor—C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ii. 
Ass’t Managing Editor—Vanett Lawler, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Council of State Supervisors of Music 


Chairman—M,. Claude Rosenberry, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sec’y—Ronald W. Cook, State Capitol Bldg., Helena, Mont. 


Council of State Editors 


Chairman—Thomas S. Richardson, 608 S. Mathews, Urbana, IIl. 


Council of In-and-About Clubs 


Chairman—Alexander M. Harley, Maine Twp. High School, Park Ridge, 
Ill. 
Co-chairman—Ralph W. Wright, Bd. of Ed., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The book for really successful sings! 





You'll use it 
the club, 
munity sing 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 








LET VOICES RING 


in school (assembly and classroom), the camp, 
the fellowship meeting, the com- 
delightfully fresh and decidedly at- 


some of the old favorites (we couldn’t leave 
them out) plus many hard-to-find songs and 


Aevengemente for unison singing 
Accompaniments simple, 

tractive 
Contents 

some almost unknown. 
Price Surprise! 


It’s only 25 cents. 





D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 
Courses leading to the de- 
grees B.M., M.M., and 
A.B. in music 
OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 
A comprehensive curriculum makes it 
possible to study with eminent orches- 
tra, band and choral conductors. 
Intensive Work in 
Public School Music 


Private instruction in piano, organ, vio- 
lin, voice, band and orchestral instru- 
ments, composition, conducting and 
theory. 
ARTIST FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY es 


FACULTY AND STUDENT 
RECITALS 





Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








Subscribe today to 


VOICE WA agazine 


Singing—Speech—Choir Aids 
$1.00 per year 


Box 703 Brownwood, Texas 











February-March, Nineteen Fifty-one 


109 in all! 96 pages. 


Lower in quantity. 


Give your singers LET VOICES RING — then listen to them sing! 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5 


We'll be seeing you at the Conferences 








¥% Distinctive models 
% Beautiful materials 
%& Reasonable prices 
%* Attractive colors 


Choose from Collegiate’s large selec- 
tion of fine materials. For i!lustra- 
tions, samples of material and infor- 
mation, write today for Catalogue C- 
10. For special junior choir robes, 
write for Catalogue J-10. 


COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. 


Champaign, Illinois Chicago 6, IIlinois 
1000 W. Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 











q 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. a 





Fi dl i i i i i i i i i i 


Choral WUusce 


FOR FESTIVALS 
AND CONTESTS 


1092 This Is the Day—Paul Christiansen. SATB .25 
1050 Breath a God—Leland B. Sateren. 


EE, d.dckccsmie bhedbebeeneseseriones 18 
1054 O ert Wycisk. ‘SATB Ne aciesineaholbeia .20 
1058 Bread “ Tears—Paul Christiansen. 

SL «.«:3,a-incou 18 
1004 God's Son Has Made Me ‘Free—Grieg- 

Se eee ener 18 


1079 Prayers of Steel—Paul Christiansen. SATB .25 
140 Sunbeam Out of Heaven—F. Melius 
Christiansen. SSATB 
Single copies on approval 
Write for free catalog and Thematics 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Dept. N - 425 South Fourth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


RF Fe Se ee See See See Se Se Se Se Sel 





The 
John W. Schaum 
Piano Course 














AT ALL 
MUSIC 
STORES 
Far Above 
Any Other 
Method 
BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 








CHOIR AND PULPIT ROBES 
Special Quantity Discounts 


Classically designed and tailored 
to assure correctness of styling, 
* fine values and comfort to wearer. 
Made of fine quality materials for 
longer life and durability. Send 
for FREE cloth samples and price 
list. No obligation. 


THOS. A. PETERSON CO. 
501-07 E. 33rd St. Dept. F, Kansas City 3, Mo. 














Music Rooms and Equipment 
112 pages, 81 ee er charts, reproduc- 


ti ot $1. . id. MENC 
64 "E. Bans Bat i bee 
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DUCATIONAL 
RESS 
SSOCIATION 
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AMERICA 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS will hold its twenty-sixth 
biennial meeting in Salt Lake City May 13. 
20, 1951. Pictured are members of the local 
convention committee. Seated, left to right: 
Frances Elliott Clark, Mrs. Frank A. Johnson, 
Mrs, Vera Frey Heason and Mrs. J. Tracey 
Wootton. Standing, left to right: Gail Mar. 
tin, Mrs. C. Burkhard, Lorin Wheelwright. 
MENC members, many of whom are also 
members of the Federation, will be pleased to 
see this recent picture of Mrs. Clark, ‘Mother 
of the Conference,’”” and chairman of the 
Founders Association. Mr. Wheelwright is 
past president of the MENC California. 
Western Division. 





MUSIC EDUCATION LEADERS who par- 
ticipated in the Mid-Winter Clinic, Madison, 
Wis., January 1951. Left to right: H. W. 
Arentsen, president, Wisconsin School Music 
Association; Paul Jones, conductor, University 
of Wisconsin A Cappella Chorus; Edgar Gor- 
don, professor emeritus, University of Wis- 
consin, and past-president of MENC; Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, president, MENC; Raymond 
F, Dvorak, conductor, University of Wiscon- 
sin Concert Band; Emmett R. Sarig, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Music Extension Depart- 
ment, director of the clinic. 





KARL GEHRKENS AND HELEN SCHWIN 
looking over recent contributions to the music 
education materials room in the library of 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. A former presi- 
dent of the MENC, Mr. Gehrkens was for 
years head of the music education department 
of Oberlin Conservatory of Music. Although 
now retired, he commutes from his home ia 
Elk Rapids, Michigan, to Chicago for part 
time work as lecturer and consultant. Miss 
Schwin, formerly of Cleveland Public Schools, 
is acting chairman of the Roosevelt College 
Department of Music Education. (Photo 
courtesy Music Clubs Magazine.) 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


... greatest of the French impressionist 
composers, and a master of orchestration. Debussy’s 
expressive melodic line, and subtle harmonies, demand 


the utmost from both the artist and his instrument! 
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PREMIERE RHAPSODIE 


A critical test for intonation and response, 
particularly through the intermediate 
or “throat” register. Try the opening bars 


Mus on your present clarinet—then on the new Leblanc. 
iversity 
ar Gor- The difference will astonish you! 
of Wis- 
Mar- 
aymond 
W iscon- 
g, Uni- 
Depart- 


the LEBLANG 


modéle Symphonie 


sets a new high standard of clarinet excellence 


—a rich outpouring of true clarinet tone, beautifully 
in tune in all registers and at every dynamic level 
..-utterly flexible and responsive. A thrilling new 


a concept of clarinet performance! 
HW 
re music 
yrary of 
er presi 
was for 
ae Write G. Leblanc Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
thou 
home in for free booklet of test passages— 
or i no obligation, of course. 
t. Miss 
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College 
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Announcing 


RCA Victor REcoRDsS 


oh Singing School 


A new project of major 

significance to music edu- 

cation is the recording of 

music from A Singing 

School. Six albums of 

RCA Victor records cor- 

responding to the first six 

graded books in the series 

are now in production. In 

addition, two albums will con- 

tain material from the combina- 

tion books, Happy Singing (I-IV) 

and Music in the Air (I-VIII). 

The recordings have been made by 
leading singers ot the Robert Shaw Chorale. 
Thus, they assure musical performances of 
the highest quality, offering examples of tone 


quality, enunciation, accent, phras- 
ing, and interpretation such as 
will be helpful in the teaching 
of music in the schools. Each 
album likewise gives atten- 
tion to the various musical 
problems presented in its 
companion song book. 
Made of vinyl plastic, a 
material which will with- 
stand hard usage, the.-rec- 
ordswill be available in both 
the “78” r.p.m. speed and the 
widely popular RCA Victor “45” 
r.p.m. speed. There will be five double-faced 
records in each album. Order from local 
record dealers or from C. C. Birchard & Co. 





For Release 
EARLY IN MARCH 


LX / E94 Our First Music WE-94 2 





E-95 Our Songs WE-95 
Six others forthcoming 








The first two albums will be released early in March. The remaining albums will follow later 
in the spring. Hear these new recordings at the Birchard and the RCA exhibits at the Divi- 
sional Meetings of the Music Educators National Conference this spring. 
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